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The imposing conference 
between representatives of 
capital and labor held in 
this city last week was an event whose 
importance must not be minimized because 
it has been exaggerated by the sensational 
press. While it does not signify, as some 
of the headlines have had it, ‘‘ No more 
strikes in the twentieth century,” it does 
signify that the foremost leaders in the 
industrial world, on the side of capital as 
well as labor, have by example as well as 
in word stood ror the settlement of labor 
disputes by the method of free, frank, and 
friendly conference. As to the personnel 
of the conference, it was noteworthy that 
the representatives of capital were in a 
marked degree the representatives of com- 
binations of formerly competing corpora- 
tions rather than the representatives of 
the firms and corporations still independ- 
ent. 
latter that the trade-unions have devel- 
oped their chief power, and many union- 
ists have feared that the organization of 
the combinations meant the undermining of 
the unions’ power. Last week’s conference 
was in a measure designed to express and 
cement friendly relations between com- 
binations of capital and combinations of 
labor. Senator Hanna, representing capi- 
tal, and President Gompers, representing 
labor, declared that both forms of combina- 
tion had come to stay; and both of these 
men expressed an apparently genuine de- 
sire for the success of the form of com- 
bination represented by the other. 


Only one representative 
of consolidated capital 
expressed any dissent 
from Senator Hanna’s attitude, and this 
was President Charles M. Schwab, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, who 
frankly stated his objections to labor 
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organizations. They aim, he said, to 
restrict production ; and a combination, 
whether of labor or capital, which aims 
to restrict production injures the pub- 
lic. The best speeches that came from 
labor men—the head of the _hatters’ 
union and the editor of the boot and 
shoe trade journal—were replies to Mr. 
Schwab’s strong charge. ‘The labor rep- 
resentatives denied that their unions stood 
for the restriction of production, except 
where it was sought to increase production 
by such long hours or such intense strain 
as sapped the workmen’s strength and 
vigor. The frankness of Mr. Schwab’s 
criticism helped the conference, and it was 
recognized by every one that the two sides 
came closer together through conference, 
even when each side was courteously at- 
tempting to show that the other was wrong. 
The conference ended in the appointment 
of a permanent Court of Labor consisting 
of twelve representatives of capital, twelve 
of labor organizations, and twelve of the 
general public. Among the first twelve 
were Senator Hanna, who has been made 
Chairman; Mr. Schwab; President Calla- 
way, of the American Locomotive Works, 
and Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Jr. Among 
the second group were President Gompers, 
who has been made Vice-President; Mr. 
Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers; 
Mr. Shaffer, of the Amaigamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron Workers, and Mr. Sargent, 
In the third 
group are Bishop Potter, Archbishop Ire- 
land, and Mr. Cleveland. The Court 
established will not attempt to exercise 
any jurisdiction except when called upon 
by both parties to an industrial struggle. 
How often, therefore, it may be called 
upon to arbitrate struggles is a matter 
which the future only can determine. 
The gain that is sure is the educational 
one that comes from the recognition by 
the leaders on both sides that arbitration 
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instead of war is the rational and righteous 
method of settling industrial disputes. 


The announcement last week 
of additional appointments 
by Mr. Low confirms and 
strengthens the excellent impression made 
when Mr. Rives was named as Corpora- 
tion Counsel and Colonel Partridge as 
Commissioner of Police. The new ap- 
pointments include men of all party affilia- 
tions—Republican, Democratic, and Inde- 
pendent—but it is perfectly clear that the 
first consideration with Mr. Low in every 
case has not been the division of the 
offices among the several political ele- 
ments which combined to support him, 
but rather the fitness of the individual to 
the work of the office. If any political 
division has cause for complaint, under 
the old theory of appointing to office for 
political motives, it would be the Repub- 
licans who are known as organization men, 
but there has been little complaint on 
this score, and there seems to be no 
desire to embarrass Mr. Low by attacks 
on this ground. Mr. Platt is reported 
in the press as saying that he is quite 
willing to adhere to the understood agree- 
ment that Mr. Low should appoint to 
office on other than partisan grounds. 
Without naming all of the newly appointed 
officials, we may note that the Bridge 
Commissioner, Mr. Gustav Lindenthal, 
has been interested for many years in 
railroad and bridge construction, and has 
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a high technical and scientific reputation. 


The Street-Cleaning Commissioner, Dr. 
J. M. Woodbury, has had experience with 
questions of public sanitation in Porto 
Rico, where he organized the first Board 
of Health at Ponce, and since the close 
of the war with Spain has studied the 
sanitary conditions of the German army, 
at the request of our Government. Mr. 
Homer Folks, who is to be the Commis- 
sioner of Public Charities, is almost 
ideally fitted for that important position. 
He has been for many years the Secretary 
of the New York State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, had a share in the preparation 
of that part of the New York Charter 
which relates to charities, and is thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the work of 
this city, both public and private, relating 
to charities. We note with special pleas- 
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ure that Mr. Folks, in speaking of his 
future duties, lays stress on the fact that 
economy and businesslike administration 
must’ be combined with care that the 
people in the city institutions are treated 
kindly and considerately. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. James R. Sheffield as Fire 
Commissioner is also to be praised with- 
out stint, and the regret that he is unable 
to accept the position will be great 
accordingly. Mr. Thomas Sturgis, who 
accepts the office of Fire Commissioner, 
held the same office under Mayor Strong. 
The Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas, 
and Electricity, Mr. J. H. Dougherty, is a 
Brooklyn man, has given a good deal of 
attention to the water question, which is 
more urgent in Brooklyn than in Man-. 
hattan, and is likely to prove an unusually 
competent Commissioner. 


& 


There have been 
several interesting 
utterances in the 
past week with regard to the saloon ques- 
tion in New York City. Some of these 
opinions go directly to the immediate and 
fundamental question involved; others, 
unwisely we think, ignore it. ‘The vital 
question now at issue is not whether the 
saloons shall or shall not be opened on 
Sundays, but whether the people of the 
city of New York or the Legislature of 
the State of New York shall decide upon 
the course to be pursued in New York 
City. Until this question is settled there 
can be no satisfactory conclusion reached 
as to the others. Mr. Jerome is urging 
legislation in favor of Sunday opening 
under restrictions, and in doing this he 
assumes that the State Legislature should 
decide what the city of New York should 
do. However much one may sympathize 
with Mr. ferome’s views as a whole, we 
think that he is radically mistaken on this 
question. It is by no means certain that 
the people of New York would vote for 
unrestricted opening of the saloons; cer- 
tainly it is very far indeed from being 
probable that, if reasonably large districts 
of the city were allowed to exercise the 
power of local option, all would vote 
to have the saloons open on Sunday or 
even open at all. Ex-Mayor Schieren, of 
Brooklyn, a German by birth and famil- | 
lar with the habits and wishes of the 
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Germans, believes that there is no general 
demand for Sunday opening on the part 
of the working people, and even says that 
if there should be a referendum under the 
home rule plan there would be a large 
vote against opening in the tenement- 
house districts. District Attorney Philbin, 
a Roman Catholic and a man familiar 
with the views of Roman Catholic leaders, 
goes even further and declares that it is 
not the workingmen who want Sunday 
opening, but the dissolute and degenerate. 
At least one of the sensational newspapers 
of New York, which are supposed to de- 
rive their support chiefly from the work- 
ing classes, opposes saloon opening on 
Sunday on the ground that it is fatal to 
the family life, and asserts that of those 
who demand the right to drink on Sunday 
tens of thousands in their hearts are glad 
to be protected against themselves; the 
European beer garden is, therefore, sug- 
gested as a desirable substitute for the 
typical American saloon. Perhaps noth- 
ing relating to this question has attracted 
so much attention of late as the addresses 
by Justice Jerome at Rochester and to a 
brewers’ association in this city. He 
said that he had satisfactory pledges that 
saloon-keepers and brewers would hon- 


estly agree tod obey a law opening the 


saloons between one o’clock in the after- 
noon and eleven o’clock at night on Sun- 
days and closing them for the rest of the 
day. ‘This would be satisfactory to Mr. 
Jerome, and it is the chief provision in the 
law which he favors. Characteristic of 
Mr. Jerome is his vigorous statement that 
if it is true that the brewers and saloon- 


keepers are planning to send money to 
Albany to lobby for the very law which. 


he wishes to see passed he will make it 
his business to fight them at all points, 
and will give them as District Attorney 
a stricter administration of the present 


law than the city had when Mr. Roosevelt 


was Police Commissioner. 


After the passage of 
the Isthmian treaty 
reported in our last issue, the only im- 
portant events in Congress last week 


The Philippine Tariff Bill 


were the agreement in the House that 


the Nicaragua Canal Bill should have the 
right of way as soon as Congress reas- 
sembled after the holidays, and the pas- 
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sage by the House of the Philippine Tariff 
Bill. The debate on the latter measure 
was introduced by Chairman Payne, of 
the Ways and Means Committee, who 
contrasted the old Spanish tariff in the 
Philippines with that enacted by the 
American Commission and now to be 
established by the pending bill. The 
duty on flour, he said, had been reduced 
from $1.88 to 50 cents, on rice from 
59 cents to 40 cents, on hams from $9 
to $3, and proportionate reductions had 
been made on other articles. Personally 
he disliked to continue any portion of the 
Spanish export duties on hemp, sugar, and 
tobacco, but it was at present difficult to 
levy a land tax, and the Commission 
needed immediate revenue to carry on its 
work of education and civilization. Mr. 
Swanson, who opened the debate for the 
Democrats, followed his constitutional 
argument against taxing the Filipinos 
differently from ourselves by a declaration 
that the bill discriminated against Phil- 
ippine producers. Underit, he said, Phil- 
ippine hemp coming to our markets would 
be taxed $20 a ton, while our hemp going 
to the Philippines would be taxed but $11 
a ton; Philippine tobacco coming here 
would be taxed $1.85 a pound, while our 
tobacco going there would be taxed but 
88 cents a pound; and similarly with coal, 
sugar, and other Philippine products. 
All these points, however, had little 
practical weight because the products 
which the Philippines send us are 
rarely those which we send them. The 
important objection to the bill was that 
it was inconsistent with the principle 
of equal rights. This was most forcibly 
put by Mr. McCall, of Massachusetts, 
who denounced the measure on the ground 
that it “‘made the people of the Philip- 
pines mére chattels without a country.” 
Before the vote was taken the Democratic 
leader, Mr. Richardson, moved that the 
bill be recommitted and the Committee 
instructed to report a substitute lowering 
all United States tariff and internal rev- 
enue taxes, and applying the same taxes 
to the Filipinos as to ourselves until a 
stable and independent Philippine gov- 


ernment can be established. The sub- 


stitute was of course defeated by a party 
vote (122 to 172), and the bill was passed 
by very nearly a party vote (163 to 128). 
Five Republicans—McCall, of Massachu- 


| 
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setts, Littlefield, of Maine, and Heatwole, 
Eddy, and, Stevens, of Minnesota—voted 
against the bill, and three Democrats, all 
from Louisiana, voted in its favor. A 
sixth Republican, Mr. Crumpacker, of 
Indiana, was absent unpaired, and a 
fourth Democrat, from Louisiana, was 
paired in favor of the bill. The Louisiana 
Democrats voted against the bill confess- 
edly to keep up the price of sugar in 
America. The Philippine Commission’s 
report, urging a reduction of American 
duties on Phiiippine products, was pub- 
lished the very day the bill passed the 
House. The Senate has time to consider 
it. 

The report of the 

United States Phil- 
ippine Commission- 
ers to the Secretary of War, covering 
the period from December 1, 1900, to 
October 15, 1901, has been made public 
during the past week, not as a whole, but 
in separate sections, each relating to a 
particular topic. This course seems to 
have been prompted by the feeling that 
the different subjects treated would receive 
more attention when put before the peo- 
ple in this way than if the document were 
published as a whole; and thé results con- 
firm this judgment. In view of the fact 


The Philippine 
Commission’s Report 


that a tariff bill relating tothe Philippines © 


is now before Congress, especial interest 
attaches to the Ccmmissioners’ earnest 
recommendation that Congress should 
“reduce by fifty per cent. the United 
States duty on tobacco, hemp, sugar, and 
other merchandise coming from these 
islands.”’ ‘This reduction, the Commis- 
sioners say, “ would strengthen the bonds 
between the Filipino and the American 
peoples.” Their statement that all internal 
taxes are for the present required for mu- 
nicipal and provincial expenses, and that 
for this reason, in the nature of the case, 
the central government of the Philippines 
must depend largely for its support on im- 
port and export duties, furnishes a strong 
practical objection to absolute free trade 
between the Philippines and the United 
' States. There are many other recom- 
mendations for legislation by Congress, 
such as that the Commission be author- 
ized to issue bonds to buy up the lands 
of the religious orders, and to sell them, 
preferably to the present tenants on easy 
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payments ; that the Commission shall have 
authority to establish a homestead law, 
regulate the cutting of timber, establish 
mining laws and a general incorporation 
law; that the Commission receive special 
authority to issue charters to commercial 
railroads and thus aid the development 
of the islands, and to guarantee the interest 
on the bonds; and that Congress enact 
general coinage and banking laws, the 
first to give the Commission power to 
establish a gold standard and maintain 
the parity between gold and the local 
currency, the second to extend the National 
bank system to the islands. 


The views of the 
Commission on 
the subject of 
self-government are in accord with the 
general view of the President in his Mes- 
sage, ‘“ Our earnest effort is to help these 
people upward along the stony and diff- 
cult path that leads to self-government.” 
That this must be done, that they ought 
not to be left to find the way themselves 
without help, and how it can and ought 
to be done, the Commission endeavor to 
show. In general they affirm that “the 
only possible method of instructing the 
Filipino people in methods of free institu- 
tions and self-government is to make a 
government partly of Americans and part- 
ly of Filipinos, giving the Americans the 
ultimate control for some time to come.” 
The Filipinos’ lack of education is indi- 
cated by the fact that less than ten per 
cent. of the people speak Spanish. Even 
their educated people, though full of 
phrases about liberty, have yet to learn 
what real civil liberty is and to acquire 
‘mutual self-restraint.””’ Accordingly there 
must be limitation of the suffrage; and 
that adopted—ability to speak, read, and 
write English or Spanish, or the owner-. 
ship of property to the value of $250, 
or payment of a tax of $15 per year— 
is acceptable to the intelligent Filipinos, 
many of whom have suggested a higher 
qualification. At present it is imperative 
that the municipal governments establish- 
ed, though autonomous in form, should be 
subject to the scrutiny of a provincial gov- 
ernment in which the American element 
controls; and this for educational purposes - 
as well as for the practical working of 
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the system. The Filipinos are not stupid, 
but rather bright and imitative, quick 
and anxious to learn, and ambitious; 
but they are not yet prepared to establish 
a government which would hold together 
for any length of time or prevent the 
recurrence of the evils which existed 
under Spanish rule. The Commission 
request Congress to give to the present 
government authority to continue until 
January, 1904. In the meantime the 
Commission would organize a govern- 
ment including a popular assembly chosen 
by a united electorate. This popular 
assembly, as recommended by the Com- 
mission, would have thirty members and 
would exercise the usual powers of a 
legislature, except that, if it failed to vote 
supplies within a reasonable time, the 
Governor and legislative council (of course 
American in its major constitution) should 
be authorized to exercise that function. 
The Committee further recommend that, 
after this assembly is established, two 


delegates chosen by the joint vote of the 


assembly and the executive council should 
represent the interests of the islands at 
Washington. We need hardly say that 
the above recommendations are in ac- 
cordance with the principle held by the 
Administration and by the Commission, 
and repeatedly indorsed by The Outlook 
—namely, that the islands should not only 
be governed for the benefit of their inhab- 
itants, and not for the profit of the United 
States, but also so governed as to develop 
the power of self-government as rapidly 
as possible. In our judgment, such a 
course is far more just and humane than 
for us to withdraw and leave this child- 
like people to learn only by their own 
blunders. We particularly commend the 
recommendation in regard to the pur- 
chase of the friars’ land, which forms, in 
our judgment, the only possible method 
of disposing justly of an extremely trouble- 
some problem. ‘The subject is one that 
requires careful action under the best legal 
advice; but it cannot be taken in hand 
too soon. 


After a delay of two 
| weeks, which was 

annoying not only to the Administration 
but to all the friends of good government 
who are conversant with the facts, the 
Senate last week confirmed the nomina- 


Attorney-General Knox 
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tion of Attorney-General Knox. The 
delay in the Senate’s action in this mat- 
ter is due to the charges preferred by the 
Anti-Trust League, which urged that pre- 
vious to his entrance into the Cabinet 
the Attorney-General, in his private prac- 
tice in Pittsburg, had been engaged in 
repeated and constant violations of the 
Anti-Trust law in his capacity of adviser 
to some of the best-known and largest 
industrial corporations in the country. 
The Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
to whom the charges were referred, 
has decided that they were so in- 
definite and so unsubstantiated by facts 
as to warrant no opposition to his confir- 
mation. We do not know what the Anti- 
Trust League is, nor what body of citizens 
it represents; but we do know that its 
action is ill-advised, and that in oppos- 
ing Attorney-General Knox it has been 
opposing a friend to public rights, and an 
efficient, if quiet and unassuming, opponent 
of whatever is vicious and contrary to 
public policy in the great industrial com- 
binations of the day. We have good 
grounds for believing that Mr. Knox, who 
is recognized in his profession as one of 
the foremost experts at the Bar in indus- 
trial and corporate law, is entirely in 
sympathy with that portion of the Presi- 
dent’s Message which deals with the 
trust problem. Mr. Knox knows the in- 
herent and private character, so to speak, 
of the great corporations as well as any 
lawyer in the country. For that very 
reason he has the ability and the knowl- 
edge that few other public officers pos- 
sess to warn and defend the Administra- 
tion against whatever may be perilous to 
the Government and to the people in 
the trusts. Those who take the extreme 
view that all industrial combinations are 
vicious, and that all capitalists are con- 
stantly seeking for ways by which they 
can technically evade the law for the 
benefit of their own pockets, naturally 
desire an Attorney-Generz! who is of their 
own way of thinking. As our readers 

know, however, this is not The Outlook’s | 
point of view; industrial organization and 
combination we believe to be necessary 
to and promotive of the public welfare. 
What is needed, as the President pointed 
out in his Message, is regulation, control, 
and publicity, in order that the great cor- 
porations shall not step over the line that 
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divides public service from public oppres- 
sion. It is one of the strong features of 
the present Administration that it is 
advised in matters of such far-reaching 
importance as are involved in the great 
industrial questions of the day by a man 
of Attorney-General Knox’s training, edu- 
cation, and catholic attitude towards com- 
merce on the one hand and towards the 
rights of the people on the other. We are 
very glad that the Senate, after what seems 
to us to have been a regrettable, though 
possibiy under the circumstances an un- 
avoidable, delay, has taken this view and 
has confirmed his nomination. | 


& 


So far as the Navy Depart- 
ment isconcerned the Schley 
case is finally closed by the 
action of Secretary Long in approving 
the findings of the Court of Inquiry. In 
all those matters in which the members 
of the Court concurred, the Secretary’s 
approval was expected almost as a matter 
of course ; where there was a difference 
of opinion he approves the majority 
opinion—that of Admirals Benham and 
Ramsay. Moreover, Secretary Long holds 
that the Court could not under its instruc- 
tions have entered into a consideration of 
the question of command at the battle of 
Santiago, and thereby by intimation he 
disapproves of Admiral Dewey’s express- 
ing an opinion on this subject in his 
separate findings. Finally, he accepts 
the recommendation of all the members 
of the Court that no further proceedings 
shall be had. This action of Secretary 
Long renders quite unnecessary inquiry 
into the question of the command at the 
battle of Santiago Bay, as Admiral Samp- 
son’s request for such an inquiry was 
caused by the reference to that subject 
by Admiral Dewey, a reference impliedly 
disapproved by the Department. It also 
renders needless a critical examination 
of Admiral Schley’s protest made after 
the findings of the Court of Inquiry were 
published ; in general, this protest may be 
described as a declaration that the Court 
had ignored or had not given a sufficient 
weight to the testimony of Admiral Schley 
and the other witnesses for the defense. 
It is possible but not probable that the 
President on appeal might. order a new 
inquiry into the subject. The exact find- 
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ings of the Court of Inquiry, together 
with Admiral Dewey’s dissenting views 
on a few of the less important points, 
were stated in The Outlook last week. 


The retirement 
of Mr. Charles 
Emory Smith from the Postmaster-Gener- 
alship makes the first change in the Cabi- 
net since the death of President McKin- 
ley. It is thoroughly understood that 
there has been no dissension or lack of 
harmony between the retiring Postmaster- 
General and the President. On the con- 
trary, the efficiency and energy of Mr. 
Smith in his official duties have been cor- 
dially recognized by the Administration 
as well as by the public. Under Mr. 
Smith’s direction not a few changes have 
been introduced into the practical working 
of the Department, notable among which 
has been the extension of the rural postal 
delivery system. Mr. Smith’s retirement 
is caused solely by his desire to reassume 
the newspaper work in which he had long 
been engaged before he became a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. ‘The newly appointed 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Henry C. Payne, 
of Milwaukee, is best known to the public 
as a shrewd political leader. He has 
been a member of the National Repub- 
lican Committee since 1880, and in other 
ways has been identified with the inside 
management of Republican political af- 
fairs, both State and National; in Wis- 
consin politics he is considered to be a 
leader in the opposition to Governor La 
‘ollette. It should be noted, however 
that Mr. Payne’s ability and training 
have not by any means been confined tc 
politics; he was at one time the Post. 
master of Milwaukee, and must have 
gained considerable special knowledge of 
postal matters in this capacity. He has 
been engaged in several active business 
capacities, and has been an officer of cor- 
porations dealing with electric light, trac- 
tion, and telephones, while he was at one 
time the receiver for the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. ‘The general impres- 
sion seems to be that Mr. Payne is a man 
of integrity, business ability, and political 
force. As a member of the National 
Committee, he has put forward promi- 
nently the view that recent events in the 
Southern States have practically disfran- 
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chised the negroes, and that Congressional 
representation should be proportionately 
reduced. 
Under its recent adminis- 


tration the Post-Office De- 
| partment has freed itself 


in a marked degree from the rule of 


routine and tradition which is the chief 
peril of monopoly management. Not 
only in large matters like the extension of 
the free delivery service, but in small 
matters like the sale of 25-cent, 49-cent, 
and 99-cent stamp-books—with oil-paper 
leaves to save both the stamps and tem- 
per of the purchaser—it has shown itself 
awake to the needs of the public. To 
the special needs of publishers also it 


‘has, in the Money-Order Bureau, shown 


itself singularly alert—the Bureau, for 
instance, furnishing newspapers’ with 
money-order application blanks to facili- 
tate the renewal of subscriptions. These 
blanks, printed in large quantities, cost 
the Department so little that it can fur- 
nish them free and then save money 
because each application is properly and 
clearly made out. ‘The saving in the 
Department expense for clerical labor is 


particularly marked in cases where the sub- 


scribers to papers printed in foreign lan- 


guages are furnished with blanks to which 


the name of their “Zeitung” or ‘ Courier” 
is printed. But along with these innova- 
tions have come others not a little exas- 
perating to publishers and their patrons. 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General Mad- 
den, as our readers know, set out to 
restrict the abuse of the “ second-class ” 
mailing privilege—the privilege of a one- 
cent-a-pound rate instead of eight cents a 


pound—and The Outlook approved his. 


first order denying this privilege to cer- 
tain classes of books and advertising cir- 


-culars which Congress had not apparently 


intended to favor when it gave the excep- 
tionally low rate to newspapers and peri- 
odicals. This order, however, seemed to 
us to go to the very limit of the discretion- 
ary powers given to the Post-Office De- 
partment in the matter of favoring one 
kind of publication above another. But 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
did not stop here. On the contrary, he is 
now reported to have made rulings which, 
if sustained, give him the arbitrary power 


to force publishers either to pay exorbi- 
tant postal rates or turn over large ship- 
ments, to the express companies or the 
freight trains. The American Publish- 
ers’ Association has appointed a com- 
mittee, of which Mr. F. N. Doubleday, of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., is Chairman, to 


obtain a redress of its new grievances. 


& 


Among the wrongs com- 
plained of is the ruling 
that a new magazine can- 
not obtain the one-cent-a-pound mailing 
privilege for three months, on the ground 
that it is necessary for the publishers to 
show in that period that the number of 
regular subscribers exceeds fifty per cent. 
of the number of copies mailed. At the 
end of this period—if the magazine is 
not meanwhile killed—its publisher may 
obtain a rebate of his eightfold over- 
charge, but the proceeding is one of diffi- 
culty. Some of the publishers deny that 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
has any authority in law to require that 
fifty per cent. of the copies they issue be 
sent to regular subscribers. If he may 
arbitrarily require fifty per cent., they 
argue, he may arbitrarily require ninety per 
cent., and may accomplish by his ruling a 
restriction of second-class privileges which 
Congress definitely refused to sanction by 
law. There are many other specifications 
in the protests of the New York publish- 
ers, but none of these is so forcible as 
the protests: which have been coming 
from various Socialistic papers that their 
matter was discriminated against by the 
Post-Office Department. Of these Socialist 


A Few Concrete 
Wrongs 


_ papers the ‘“* Appeal to Reason,” of Girard, 


Kan., seems to have the strongest case. 
This inexpensive paper, as many of our 
readers know, has obtained a circulation 
that is simply enormous—the publisher’s 
claim of 150,000 copies a week being en- 
tirely credible. In part it is club circula- 
tion—several thousand earnest Socialists 
all over the country serving as its agents— 
and in part also is a “ missionary circula- 
tion ’—Socialist subscribers sending it to 
non-Socialists to win converts. According 
to the statement of its publisher, the 


Third Assistant Postmaster-General first 


attempted to hamper his publication by 
ordering that copies sent in bundles to 
single subscribers could not be mailed at 
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the pound rate, but this order was subse- 
quently reversed when the postmaster at 
Girard applied the same rule to metropoli- 
tan papers and these protested. Then 
the publisher was asked to show cause 
why he should not be charged second- 
class rates on the ground that his paper 
was circulated gratuitously. In reply to 
this the publisher proved the receipt of 
some sixty thousand signed cards, show- 
ing that these signers were paying sub- 
scribers. Finally, according to the current 
issue of the “ Appeal to Reason,” it has been 


required to strike from its lists all names © 


except the sixty-odd thousand who are 
definitely enrolled as paying subscribers. 
The “‘ Appeal ” asserts that it has been dis- 
criminated against because it ‘“ advertises 
ideas” to which the Department is hostile, 
and that itis now obtaining great numbers 
of new subscribers on the ground of perse- 
cution. It is certain that the Post-Office 
Department will deny this charge, and 
the reported gricvances of Republican 
publishers in New York substantiate its 
denial. But the complaint illustrates 
the dependence of publishers upon the 
action of an over-zealous department off- 
cial We agree with Mr. Madden that 
the carrying of printed matter immense 
distances at one cent a pound—when the 
railroads get over three cents a pound each 
five hundred miles for hauling it—is the 
cause of the Government deficit; but 
Congress should cure this evil by reduc- 
ing the rates the Government pays the 
roads to the level paid by the express 
companies, and then, if need be, compel 
publishers to assort their mail and pay 
double rates on matter sent long distances. 
Certainly the evil is one to be corrected 
by Congress, not by the rulings of a Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General. 


& 


The announcement last 
week that the chain of 
banks operated by a prominent capitalist 
has been lengthened by the addition of 
more institutions calls renewed attention 
to the consolidations of banks which have 
occurred during the past two months in 
New York, Boston, and elsewhere. By 
their increasing numbers and strength 
these consolidations show that the tend- 
ency toward combination, so noticeable 
in every department of life, has at last 
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reached the banking world. The object of 
bank consolidation may be, first, to econo- 
mize expenditure in salaries, etc., and, 
secondly, to increase the capital. The 
most envied bank in the country is the 
one which does the largest business with 
the smallest capital. An increase of capi- 
tal, however, is undeniably a partial good ; 
therefore . several very powerful insti- 
tutions in New York City have each in- 
creased their capital to ten million dol- 
lars. By the absorption of other banks, 
however, a far more important augment 
of power is gained. This is not in 
increase of capital, but in increase of 
deposits. Hence the most energetic and 
far-sighted bankers are now endeavoring 
to control in one mass the deposit lines 
accumulated by long years of wise man- 
agement on the part of others. | 


The fact of bank consolli- 
dation, every week only 
more impressively evident, leads _logi- 
cally to the consideration of a general 
bank federation. The latter subject re- 
ceived emphasis last week in a speech by 
Secretary Gage before the New York 
bankers. His remarks included addi- 
tional information to that already given in 
his report to Congress. A serious defect in 
our present banking system is, in his opin- 
ion, found in the isolation of the individual 
banks over the country.. When a period 


Bank Federation 


of distrust comes, the combined strength 


of all the banks cannot be thrown toa 
single institution. This single institution 
should be formed if we would avoid the 
record of the past. He says that there 
have been five times as many bank fail- 
ures in this country as in France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Canada com- 
bined; and he suggests a co-ordination 
among individual banks in one central 
institution, with branches in the larger 
cities. This should represent to the bank- 
ing interest of the country what the Fed- 
eral Government represents in our political 
system, How this scheme of federation 
would be worked out the Secretary has 
not explained. ‘There is, moreover, this 
radical difference between the federation 
of all States in one Union and the feder- 
ation of all banks in a federated banking 
system. The federal union is under the 
control of all the people ; the federal banks 
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would be under the control of a small 
number of men representing the creditor 
class and the money power. A plan, if 
one could be devised, by which all banks 
would be federated in one National organ- 
ization under the control of the people 
would fulfill the analogy which Mr. Gage’s 
suggestion does not appear to us to do. 
Whether this would be practicable we do 
not say. 

Four facts should 

be borne in mind 

regarding the Eng- 
lish Liberal party. (1) It has passed 


Lord Rosebery and the 
English Liberals 


through illness and is only just conva- 
_ lescing; (2) it is now freed from the 


Irish alliance ; (3) it must regain unity ; 
(4) it must regain the country’s confi- 
dence. Last week the Earl of Rosebery, 
ex-Prime Minister, delivered a speech at 
Chesterfield which may not be without 


influence on the fortunes of his party. 


He proposed a policy aimed to accomplish 
the double work of healing the nation’s 
woes and of uniting English Liberals. 
The country’s woes just now are chiefly 
due to the prosecution of the Boer 
war. Referring to it, Lord Rosebery 
declared that the English nation was at 
the greatest crisis of its history, for on 
account of its action it had incurred the 
ill will of almost every nation of the 
globe. The nations have received the 
impression that the Boer war was one 
of a powerful empire, animated by greed, 
against two feeble little republics. False 
as were such impressions, the Govern- 
ment had not taken all possible steps 
to counteract them. But the Govern- 
ment had been tactless in all its deal- 
ings, claimed Lord Rosebery. He in- 
stanced the issuing of Lord Kitchener’s 
description of one week’s operations as 
“a total bag.” This was calculated to 


produce the most detestable impression, 


as was also the oratory of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the Colonial Secretary. Lord Rose- 
bery condemned the Government, when it 
became aware of Mr. Kruger’s warlike 
preparations, for not demanding the cause 
of them and demanding that they cease. 
If it had done so, the war would have 
been of smaller dimensions, The Gov- 
ernment excused itself only by saying 
that its hands were tied by the Jameson 
Raid. This was not wholly true, because 


the Government ought to have probed into 
that Raid and ought to have compensated 
the Transvaal Government. The con- 
duct of the Jameson inquiry, however, 
only confirmed the impression abroad of 
guilty complicity on the part of the Brit- 
ish Government with the raiders, sapping 
the very basis of its diplomatic attitude 
regarding the Transvaal. Lord Rosebery 
then condemned the Government for 
announcing that the war was over. He 
was as anxious as any one that it should 
end. ‘ ‘The nation’s honor and character, 
equally with the future of South Africa, de- 
mand a complete solution.” As a means 
to peace, however, the Government’s 
policy could not be trusted. He would 
substitute a Liberal policy, by which he 
would favor as large an amnesty for the 
Boers as it was possible to give. He 
would grant to them full civil rights if 
they would sign a definite oath of alle- 
giance, and he would treat them liberally 
in rebuilding and restocking their farms. 
Lastly, he would annul Lord Kitchener’s 
proclamation; for the wound caused by 
the war should not thus be kept open, but 
should be healed. If this policy would be 
good for the nation, it would serve also to © 
unite English Liberals. In urging them 
to reorganize, the speaker quoted the fol- 
lowing words from President Roosevelt’s 
Message: ‘“‘We hope to keep going by 
slow steps, not by bounds. We must 
keep our eyes on the stars, but we must 
also remember that our feet are on the 
ground.” Inthe judgment of The Outlook 
the English people must accomplish the 
task on which, more than any other, it is 
now engaged—the successful ending of 
the Boer war; but it is also true that the 
way to end it with honor is that suggested. 
by Lord Rosebery—an offer of generous 
terms accompanying vigorous prosecution 
of military operations. 


Mr. John R. Mott’s month 
of sojourn in Japan has 
been an inspiration to the Christian 
forces of Japan. Mr. Mott concentrated 
his efforts on the cities of Sendai, 
Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, Kumamoto, Oka- 
yama, and Nagasaki. Sapporo, the north- 
ernmost city of the Empire, has long 
been a Christian center. The Govern- 
ment Agricultural College has a Chris- 
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tian president. He and the students 
begged Mr. Mott to visit them, but, as the 
journey alone would consume a _ whole 
week, he had to decline. The Sendai 
campaign lasted three days. The Govern- 
ment College there, which never has 
opened its halls for religious addresses, 
opened wide for this new leader of young 
men, and a thousand students heard him 
speak on “ The Influence of .Christianity 
Among the Students of the West.” <A 
hundred and forty students gave in their 
names as desiring to become Christians, 
and those who came a hundred miles to 
attend the meetings carried back the 
purpose to form Christian Associations in 
their schools. In Tokyo Mr. Mott was 
assisted by able pastors and educators, by 
Christian teachers in Government col- 
leges, and by the Hon. K. Kataoka, Presi- 
dent of the House of Representatives in 
the Japanese Diet. For the first time the 
Imperial University opened its hall to a 
distinctively Christian address. Of his 
work in the capital Mr. Mott wrote: ‘It 
exceeded our expectations. About four 
hundred students decided for Christ.” 
Of the Kyoto meetings he wrote in like 
strain: “We had a great triumph. A 
hundred and seventy-three decided to be- 
come disciples of Christ.” Of these, fifty- 
three were from the Doshisha University. 
At Okayama more than two hundred 
students were enrolled as candidates for 
training in Christian truth. When it is 
borne in mind that the twelve thousand 
students who attended Mr. Mott’s eighteen 
evangelistic meetings were almost wholly 
from the higher schools of the Govern- 
ment, including also the two universities, 
and that the proportion of students from 
mission schools was very small, one can 
see something of the force of this wonder- 
ful work, which in a month gave nearly 
fifteen hundred young men (ot whom over 
a thousand were students) to the Christian 
ranks. This work was not superficial. 
It was planned for, prayed for, labored 
for. The result is being conserved in all 
the cities by well-organized classes for 
Bible study, by bringing the young men 
into the various College Associations and 
thus fitting them for early church mem- 
bership. Christian workers were every- 
where instructed how to carry on this 
work with the least possible loss. Mr. 
Mott has done more than merely to call 
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attention to the Christian religion; he has 
created not a little confidence in Christian- 
ity among the educated classes in Japan. 


Last week an im- 
pressive result of 
the entrance into the heart of New 
York City by the Pennsylvania Railway 
was the sale for $1,300,000 of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, a building on the corner 
of Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, 
and thus in close proximity with the pro- 
posed Pennsylvania Station. The pur- 
chasers expect to build a gigantic hotel 
on the Tabernacle lot and adjoining 
property. The purchase of any prominent 
piece of property in New York City is 
always an event of more than local inter- 
est; but in the sale of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle the end is seen of a structure of 
National significance. In its two church 
buildings have occurred many stirring 
scenes, especially during the pastorate 
from 1845 to 1871 of the Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, equally well known as a 
preacher and as an anti-slavery worker. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. 
William M. Taylor, a Scotch Presby- 
terian of great influence and power, and 
he in turn by the Rev. Dr. Henry A. 
Stimson, who resigned in 1896, organiz- 
ing the Manhattan Congregational Church 
at Seventy-sixth Street and Broadway. 
We may mention that the latter church 
will be dedicated on January 12; and it 
is hoped that by that date the small debt 
of $7,000 remaining on the $137,000 ex- 
pended may be paid. At the Broadway 
Tabernacle Dr. Stimson was succeeded 
by the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, the 
present pastor. The Broadway ‘Taber- 
nacle was first known as the Broadway 
Hall. The Tabernacle, from which the 
church later took its name, was on Broad- 
way, between Worth and Leonard Streets, 
a building later transformed and now 
occupied by the James H. Dunham Com- 
pany. In 1855 it was voted to change 
the location of the place of worship, and 
in 1857 the site at Thirty-fourth Street 
and Sixth Avenue was bought. The 
present church was completed in 1859, 
and has admirably served its purpose for 
forty-two years. Where the new church 
building of the Tabernacle will be erected 
is not known. | 
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The American Board, in 
its ninety-second annual 
report, apprehends a renewal of the mas- 
sacres of 1894 in eastern Turkey. The 
Turkish Government is now exacting the 
back. taxes ostentatiously remitted after 
the massacres, though the people remain 
impoverished. - Lawlessness consequently 
increases, and emigration to less danger- 
ous regions. In the western part of 
Asiatic Turkey better conditions prevail, 
and the Armenians have substantially 
regained the position they held before the 
massacres. A_ sign of the wholesome 
influence of Protestant missions is the 
formation in Smyrna of a society of ortho- 
dox Greeks, numbering over two thousand, 
pledged to contribute for the preaching 
of the Gospel in Smyrna and other towns. 
In China our missionaries, so far from 
exacting compensation for the destruction 
of personal and mission property, have 
left that to our Government, and have 
sought indemnity only for their despoiled 
Chinese dependents. ‘They believe that 
the recent calamities will tend ultimately 
to sweeping victories of the Gospel 
throughout the Empire. The recent re- 
action against ultramontane clericalism 
in Spain has been intensified by a popu- 
lar drama entitled ‘“ Electra,” holding up 
to detestation the ignorance and hypoc- 
risy of some ecclesiastics. It was well 
timed to make a great hit, and, in spite 


Missionary Notes 


of clerical anathemas and excommunica- 


tions, was played throughout the kingdom 
before crowded and applauding audiences. 
Articles in Spanish journals show that 
the spirit of Protestantism is astir in 
Spain. +: Even well-known Catholic writers 
have declared Protestantism to be teach- 
ing safer principles and sounder doctrine 
than the current Catholicism. The Board 
mission in North Spain has made a strong 
impression by the superior methods of. its 
school work. 


Last week the double 
The Jewish announcement was 


Theological Seminary 
made that an endow- 


ment fund had been secured from three 
benevolent men for the reorganization of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary m New York 
City, and that the new President of the Fac- 
ulty would be Dr. Schechter, Reader in 
Rabbinics in the University of Cambridge 
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(England) and Professor in the University 
of London. Jr. Schechter will shortly 
tender his resignation at Cambridge, and 
with the autumn term of 1902 will enter 
upon his duties here. He is famed for 
important discoveries in Hebrew literature, 
and is distinguished as a man of much 
originality of thought. We note that the 
donors of the endowment fund made it 
a prime condition that Dr. Schechter 
should accept the presidency. The donors 
are: Messrs. J. H. Schiff, who gave $100,- 
000; Leonard Lewisohn, who gave $50,- 
000, and Daniel Guggenheim, who also 
gave $50,000. Atameeting of the donors 
and trustees last week it was decided 
that, in view of certain limitations in the 
charter of the existing association, they 
would apply to the Legislature of New 
York State for a new charter. Mr. Schiff 
has generously supplemented his donations 
by an offer to erect a building for the 
Seminary in the neighborhood of Columbia 
University. Should a proper fire-proof 
building be erected, it can be confidently 
stated that the most important private 
Hebrew library in the United States will 
ultimately come into the Seminary’s pos- 
session. The effect of this reorganization 
ought to be seen in an awakening of 
Jewish scholarship on American soil. 


Pittsburg, Philadelphia, © 
Buffalo, and other cities 
and towns to the number 
of 111, the last being Toledo, Ohio, have 
been canvassed successfully in a single 
afternoon to ascertain the religious or 
Church preferences of the people. The 
object is to bring the people and the 
churches into closer touch; and the plan 
devised by Mr. Hugh Cork, of Pittsburg, 
accomplishes this for even large and 
rapidly growing cities. Toledo increased 
62 per cent. in population from 1890 to. 
1900, the largest percentage of any large 
city in the United States. Yet, with this 
rapidly shifting population and a large 
foreign element, 800 volunteer visitors 
from 74 churches, on Saturday, November 
16, from 1 to 5 p.mM., were able to cover 
93 per cent. of the sections into which the 
21 districts had been divided. With 75 
more visitors available the canvass could 
have been made practically complete that 
afternoon. <A large part of the sections 
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missed on Saturday were canvassed the 
next week. The enterprise was conducted 
under the auspices of the Toledo Federa- 
tion of Evangelical Churches and Chris- 
tian Workers, and had as General Man- 
ager Mr. A. H. Cross, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
The general result shows the ten leading 
Protestant denominations combined to be 
more than twice as strong numerically as 
the Roman Catholic Church. The entire 
Protestant Church force of the city, with 
slight exceptions, outside of the German 
Lutheran Church, engaged in the work. 
The Roman Catholic priests and Jewish 
rabbis, by announcing the visitation from 
their pulpits, and the daily papers, by 
excellent news service and sympathetic 
editorials, made the object of the work so 
clear that of 29,000 record-cards returned 
only 315 showed that the desired infor- 
mation was refused. ‘The visitors were 
treated with almost uniform courtesy, 
even in the foreign sections where in- 
terpreters were necessary. ‘The houses 
in every block are counted on the insur- 
ance maps, and the sections apportioned 
out on the basis of 35 to 50 houses. 
Visitors are classified, so that those who 
will work anywhere may be sent to the 
dificult parts to canvass. Messencer- 
boys are sent in the morning with care- 
fully worded notes to the aristocratic parts 
of the city, so as to avoid the delays and 
refusals which would otherwise block the 
way there. Care is taken to send only 
specially qualified visitors into the morally 
infected sections. Full details of plan and 
organization may be had on application 
(with stamp) to the Rev. William A. 
Powell, D.D., President Church Federa- 
tion, 1463 Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


A new institution of learn- 
ing bearing the name of 
Simmons College is to be established in 
Boston. It is the outcome of a bequest 
left thirty years ago by John Simmons, a 
Boston merchant, who directed that the 
fund should be allowed to accumulate 
until a certain amount had been added to 
the principal, and that the whole should 
then be used to establish and maintain a 
college for the education of women along 
lines that might enable them to earn their 
livelihood. The College was incorporated 
a year or two ago, and the Trustees have 
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recently taken an important step in the 
organization of the College by electing Dr. 
Henry Lefavour, the Dean of Williams 
College, to the presidency, and by appoint- 
ing as Dean Miss Sarah L. Arnold, a 
supervisor of the Boston public schools. 
No site has been selected, but it is expected 
that the College will open next year in 
temporary quarters in Boston, and that the 
permanent home of the institution will be 
within the limits of that city. The ad- 
mission requirements will presuppose the 
preparation usually furnished by good 
high schools. Various professional courses 
will be offered, each requiring four years 
for its completion, and in each course there 
will be a broad foundation of non-tech- 
nical subjects, such as English and the 
other modern languages, the sciences, 
history, economics, psychology, and ethics, 
the studies being arranged so as to 
give as broad a general culture as possi- 
ble, as well as a strong subsidiary train- 
ing for the professional work. In this 
way it is hoped that a student may secure 
a large part of the advantages of a 
college of liberal arts and at the same 
time be prepared to earn her livelihood. 
The Trustees have under consideration 
courses in applied art, with special refer- 
ence to designing for textiles, pottery, 
wall-paper, book-covers, etc. ; in domestic 
science to train women to be matrons and 
superintendents of institutions as well as 
to instruct them in a knowledge of the 
sciences and economics applicable in the 
private home ; in secretarial work for the 
training of private secretaries to assist 
professional business men and women, as 
well as to give instruction in the principles 
of business useful to all women ; in horti- 
culture for general and landscape gar- 
deners ; in library technique for librarians 
and their assistants; and a general course > 
in science preparatory to the study of 
medicine or to teaching. It will be pos- 
sible also for one to pursue an eclectic 
course so as to combine liberal and prac- 
tical subjects, and special facilities will 
also be offered to graduates of other col- 
leges who desire to take only the profes- 
Another very important 
part of the College will be its extension 
classes, in which elementary instruction 
will be given for a nominal fee in various 
technical subjects in evening classes of 


working people, and the facilities of the 
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College will be used as far as is practicable 
_ for vacation schools and Saturday classes 
for teachers and others not connected 
with the College as its regular members 
but qualified to profit by the instruction. 
In this way the benefits of the foundation 
may reach a Jarge number of those not 
able to give the time to a regular course. 
The status of the College will thus corre- 
spond very much to that of the technical 
schools for men, except that in most of 
the courses there will be a larger propor- 
tion of liberal studies, and less time will 
be needed for technical specialization than 
is now allowed in the training of engi- 
neers. No work of this character is being 
offered in New England, and the College 
promises to be a valuable addition to the 
many educational facilities of that part of 
the country. 
To all other evi- 
dences of the com- 
munity of interests with Western civiliza- 
tion into which Japan has so rapidly 
advanced is now added the great Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Osaka in 1903, the 
first ever held in Asiatic lands, to which 
she invites exhibitors from all nations. 
Osaka, the early capital of Japan, is now 
only second in importance to the present 
capital, Tokyo, and its harbor is the finest 
in the Inland Sea. The concurrence of 
two such events as the Osaka Exhibition 
and the St. Louis Exposition—each of 
them commemorative of the bursting of 
national limitations of different kinds— 
makes 1903 a remarkable year. Euro- 
pean manufacturers will no doubt improve 
the opportunity, as the Birmingham 
“Post” intimates that British manufac- 
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turers will do, to strengthen their hold on 


the trade of the Far East. It is not to be 
supposed that our own countrymen, espe- 
cially on the Pacific coast, will be lag- 
gards in competition. Mr. N. Kanzaki, 
who has been appointed special Commis- 
sioner of Foreign Exhibits at Osaka, is 
now on a tour whose purpose is to 
encourage the rivalry of English,German, 
and American exhibitors, particularly of 
machinery. What this and other coun- 
tries are doing in the application of elec- 
trical power, the structural use of -steel, 
sanitation, and works of public utility, is 


said to be an object of special interest to” 


the progressive Japanese. 
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There are three questions concerning 
the Isthmian Canal which ought to be 
kept distinct in the mind of the public: 
the first political, the second engineer- 
ing, the third commercial. First, Ought 
the Canal to be built and owned by pri- 
vate enterprise or by the Government? 
Second, Which route, the Panama or the 
Nicaraguan, presents the less engineering 
difficulties? Third, Which promises to be 
the more convenient and economical route, 
that is, not only the least expensive to 
build and the least expensive to operate, 
but also the more advantageous for com- 
merce between the sections of the world 
which it is to connect? We propose in 
this article to state these questions and 
the light thrown upon them by recent re- 
ports, chiefly that of the Nicaragua Com- 
mission. 

I. A portion of the people have desired 
to see the Canal built, owned, and oper- 
ated by a private corporation. A com- 
pany was formed in this country to build 
a canal at Nicaragua, which desired, as 
generally reported, either to get a subsidy 
from the Government or a guarantee of 
its bonds or a joint ownership with the 
United States Government. A company 
was formed in France, which fell heir to 
the work accomplished by a previous 
French company, and which at first 
wanted the United States Government to © 
purchase a controlling share in the com- 
pany and then furnish the funds for com- 
pleting the work, as the British Govern- 
ment had done in the case of the Suez 
Canal, which is owned and operated 
by a private corporation but is controlled 
by the British Government because it 
owns a majority of the stock. This 
political question we regard as abso- 
lutely and finally settled; the judgment 
of the American people is against any 
partnership between a private corporation 
in the ownership of the Canal; it is in 
favor of a canal controlled and owned 
absolutely by the American Government, 
The general trend of the American press, 
the official declarations in the platforms of 
both the great political parties, the act con- 
stituting the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
the bills forthe construction of an Isthmian 
Canal introduced into Congress, and the 
terms of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, com- 
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bine to make it perfectly clear that this is 
the decision of the American people. We 
believe that this decision is right; that 
no possible commercial advantages deriv- 
able from private. management could 
counterbalance the political and moral 
disadvantages of a combination of any 
sort or description between the Govern- 
ment and any private corporation, whether 
American or French. 

II. Assuming that the United States 
Covernment intends to build, own, and 
control the Canal, and that it can pur- 
chase the Panama _ property, would it 
better purchase and complete that Canal, 
or would it better construct the Nicaragua 
Canal? This is partly an engineering 
and partly a commercial question. ‘The 
engineering question is clearly one which 
only experts can answer. For newspaper 
editors to sit as a court of appeal from 
the decision of experts, or for Congress 
or a Committee of Congress to do so, or 
for the people by public discussion and 
public election to reverse or revise the 
decision of experts, would, in our judgment, 
be an act of folly. Certain . questions 
the people can and must settle for them- 
selves, and newspapers can render mate- 
rial aid in such settlement both by giving 
information and by public discussion ; 
but other questions democracy, if it is 
wise, will leave to experts, and by their 
decision it will be not only guided, but 
absolutely governed. The question which 
of two routes for an Isthmian canal pre- 
sents the more serious engineering difh- 
culties is such a question; it should be 
left absolutely to experts. ‘The Govern- 
ment has appointed a body of experts to 
determine this question. ‘This body of 
experts has expended a large amount of 
time and money in the study of the prob- 
lem. Its decision on this aspect of the 
problem should be taken as conclusive, 
much as the Nation accepts as conclusive 
the decision of the Supreme Court on a 
question of Constitutional law. It is true 
that democracy may question the com- 
petence or the integrity of the experts; 
but no one questions either the compe- 
tence or the integrity of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission; its character is in 
both respects above question. It is true 
that experts may be wrong; they some- 
times are; but a democracy which should 
overrule the decision of its experts on <n 
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expert question would almost certainly be 
wrong. 

The report of the Commission is in 
every way an admirable document. It 
cannot properly be called a Nicaragua 
report nor an anti-Panama rep.rt, though 
its final conclusion is in favor of the 
Nicaragua route as the more practicable 
and feasible of the two. It describes 
the engineering difficulties presented by 
the two routes respectively, and their 
respective advantages, and this it does 
with great clearness and frankness, and 
in a temper entirely judicial and scientific. 
We here summarize very briefly its state- 
ments. 

The water supply is adequate on both 
lines. In both routes a dam is necessary, 
and in both practicable, but the cost of 
that at Panama is one-half more than that 
at Nicaragua. The regulation of water 
supply will be automatic at Panama, and 
will depend on the experience and judg- 
ment of the operator at Nicaragua. There 
are adequate railroad facilities and fair 
harbors on the Panama route; a railroad is 
in process of construction and artificial 
harbors are possible at Nicaragua. “The 
completion of the harbors as planned for 
both routes would yield little advantage 
to either, but the balance of advantages, 
including those of maintenance and oper- 
ation, is probably in favor of the Panama 
route.” The Panama route would be. 
134.57 miles shorter than the Nicaragua 
route; its summit elevation will be less 
and its curvatures materially less. Asa 
result a deep-draft vessel would pass 
through the Panama Canal in about one- 
third the time taken for passage through 
the Nicaragua Canal. Nevertheless, in 
the opinion of the Commission, “the 
Nicaragua route is the more advantage- 
ous for <ll trans-isthmian commerce, ex- 
cept that originating or ending on the west 
coast of South America ;” because, for the 
commerce in which the United States is 
most interested, that between our Atlantic 
and Gulf ports on the one hand and our 
Pacific ports or those of the Orient on 
the other, the advantage of the Nicaragua 
route ; notwithstanding the greater length 
of the canal, will be from one to two 
days. The danger from earthquakes is 
essentially the same for both routes, and | 
in neither Panama nor Nicaragua is this 
dinger sufficient to prevent the construc- 
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tion of the canal. The health conditions 
at Nicaragua are materially better than 
those at Panama. The cost of building 
the Nicaragua Canal is estimated at 
nearly $190,000,000, the cost of com- 
pleting the Panama Canal at a little less 
than $145,000,000; but to this latter 
must be added the price proposed by 
the Panama Canal Company for the pur- 
chase of all its interests, which is $109,- 
141,500. This would make the total cost 
of the Panama route more than $63,000,000 
abeve that for the Nicaragua route. It 
15 true that President Hutin, representing 
the Panama interests, proposes an arbi- 
tration to fix the price. ‘To this proposi- 
tion the Commission reply, first, that it 
would require a presentation of details 
already carefully examined by this Com- 
mission to a new body of men, whose 
work of examination would require many 
months and perhaps years, and, second, 
that it does not come within the scope of 
the Commission to pass upon the propo- 
sition for arbitration. Its duty was to 
obtain information, including any propo- 
sition that the Panama Company might 
offer, and submit the result to the Presi- 
dent. Its conclusions are summed up in 
the following words: 

There are certain physical advantages, such 
as a shorter canal Jine, a more complete knowl- 
edge of the country through which it passes, 
and lower cost of maintenance and operation, 
in favor of the Panama route, but the price 
fixed by tne Panama Canal Company for a 
sale of its property and franchises is so unrea- 
sonable that its acceptance cannot be recom- 
mended by this Commission. After consider- 
ing all the facts developed by the investigations 
made by the Commission and the actual 
situation as it now stands, and having in view 


the terms offered by the new Panama Canal 
Company, this Commission is of the opinion 


that “the most practicable and feasible 


route” for an isthmian canal, to be “under 
the control, management, and ownership of 
the United States,” is that known as the 
Nicaragua route. 

III. It will be seen from this analysis 
of the Commission’s report that they 
render no decided judgment in favor of 
either route, from a purely engineering 
point of view. Both routes are practi- 
cable; the difficulties in the two are differ- 
ent, but in neither are insuperable. The 
question between the two is not one of 
engineering, but one of relative com- 
mercial advantage. That question may 
be put briefly thus: Assuming the cost 
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of maintenance and operation to be, 
as estimated by the Commission, at 
Panama $2,000,000, and at Nicaragua 
$3,300,000, are the advantages of the 
Nicaragua route so great over the Pan- 
ama route that it 1s worth while to pay 
every year more than half as much again 
to maintain it? ‘This additional cost of 
maintenance must be paid either in tolls 
by the vessels which pass through the 
canal, or in taxes by the people. Will 
the gain of one or two days be worth the 
added tolls? If it is not paid in tolls, 
will the advantage of the Nicaragua 
route to the people at large be worth the 
amount payable in taxes? 

Our preconceptions have been in favor 
of the Nicaragua route; but it appears to 
us very doubtful whether the superior 
advantages of that route are worth $1,300,- 
000 a year. If not, the fact that the 
Panama Canal Company fixes an unrea- 
sonable price. for its property and fran- 
chises does not seem to us to afford a 
conclusive argument against offering to 
the Panama Canal Company a reasonable 
price. This the Isthmian Commission 
had no authori.; to do. Its refusal to 
entertain a proposition for an arbitration, 
with the inevitable delay which such arbi- 
tration would have involved, appears to 
us to be justified. A similar refusal by 
the United States Government would also 
be justified. Nevertheless, the mere fact 
that a seller asks more than a purchaser 
is willing to pay does not necessarily end 
the negotiations. If America wishes the 
Panama Canal, there is no reason why 
Congress should not fix upon a sum which 
the United States is willing to pay for the 
property and franchises of the Panama 
Canal Company, and authorize the Presi- 
dent to offer that sum. The Commission 
have themselves furnished a basis for 
such an offer, for they estimate the value 
of the property of the Panama Canal 
Company at $40,000,000. If the offer is 
accepted, the work of completion can be 
begun at once. If it is declined, the work 
upon a Nicaragua Canal can be begun at 
once. In either case a future generation 
will not look back to regret that the Re- 
public was prevented from doing what was 
best for itself and for the future by any 
prejudices upon its own part or by any 
unreasonable demands made upon it bya 
foreign corporation. ‘The news, received 
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just as we go to press, that the President 
of the Panama Canal Company has re- 
signed, under pressure from the stock- 
holders, and that they evince a willingness 
to consider other terms than those which 
he has suggested, lend pertinence to the 
proposal here made. 


The Literature of a Season 


In any single season the books which 
belong to literature will be few; the arts 
are not prolific, except at infrequent 
periods. In the phase of intense practi- 
cal activity through which society is pass- 
ing to-day, it is fortunate if, out of every 
year’s publications, one may gather a few 
books with the stamp of beauty on them, 
and wita that insight into life and truth 
which makes them the companions of the 
future. No one who has familiarized 
himself with the books of the present 
season can have failed to notice the 
extraordinary extension of interest of all 
kinds indicated by the wide range of sub- 
jects and the distinct advance in the 
standards of scholarship and skill which 
many current books reveal. The phe- 
nomenal sale of a few popular novels does 
not register a passing phase of public 
interest ; it means great enlargement of the 
reading public in this country; and that 
enlargement is due, among other things, 
to the deeper and keener interest which 
Americans are taking in the world at large. 

The most original and perhaps the 
most significant field of literary expres- 
sion at the moment is fiction; and it is 
among the books of fiction that one finds 
many of the most important works from 
a literary point of outlook. Miss Wil- 
kins, whose studies of New England life, 
although somewhat limited in range, show 
depth of feeling and insight into certain 
phases of New England character, has 
done nothing better than “The Portion 
of Labor’’—a story of unusual power, 
penetrated with feeling, and touched again 
and again with the eloquence of convic- 
tion kindled by emotion. The story is 
notable also for the delicate and beautiful 
imagination which pervades it. The fig- 
ure of the young girl about whom the story 
centers is an addition to American liter- 
ary portraits, and shows Miss Wilkins as 
an artist at her best. 

The group of stories brought out under 
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the title The Ruling Passion ”’ register 
the high-water mark of Dr. van Dyke’s 
art, and are distinct achievements by 
reason of their vitality, the feeling for life 
which they reveal, and the artistic quality 
shown in the construction of the stories 
and in their style. Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 
“ The Right of Way” deals with some of 
the same types of character, but in an 
entirely different fashion. It is distinctly 
the best extended piece of work that has 
come from Mr. Parker’s hand ; preserving 
his early picturesqueness and brilliancy of 
style, but showing much sill construct- 
ive power. 

Mr. Kipling’s Kim ” a_briil- 
lant panorama of Oriental life, full of 
the vividness of description of which he 
is amaster. It is a series of picturesque 
episodes rather than a well-knit story. 

Mr. Cable’s “ The Cavalier ”’ is at once 
a story of character and a story of adven- 
ture, although the element of adventure 
somewhat outweighs the element of char- 
acter-drawing. ‘here is more movement 
and more complexity than in any of Mr. 
Cable’s earlier stories; there is also vivid- 
ness and refinement of description, with 
those felicities of phrase and feeling which 
have always characterized Mr. Cable’ S 
work. 

It is not surprising that Lucas Malet’s 
latest story, “ Sir Richard Calmady,” has 
awakened wide interest and has given 
occasion for wide differences of judgment. 
Concerning its ability there is no ques- 
tion; it is an extraordinarily strong piece 
of work. In spite of its great length it is’ 
very compact. It is a long time since 
there has been in English fiction so ambi- 
tious and successful a piece of character- 
painting as the portrait of Sir Richard’s 
mother, one of the beautiful women of 
literature. The story, although culminat- | 
ing in a moral victory, contains many 
unpleasant episodes. : 

Among studies of contemporary Ameri- 
can life a first place must be given to 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘“ Circumstance,” 
a novel in which the narrative moves 
rapidly enough to hold the _ interest, 
but which is rich in acute and delicate - 
perceptions of character and reflections 
on life—the mature reflections of a man 
who has studied the world at cmee hand 
and with a trained mind. 


Mr. Herrick’s “The Real World he 
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notable study of contemporary social con- 
ditions. ‘It isa much more agreeable and 
wholesome book than his “ The Web of 
Life ;”’ it is the best story in construction 
and movement that he has written. De- 
spite occasional weaknesses, it is a strong, 
original, and fresh bit of fiction; and, 
like Judge Grant’s “ Unleavened Bread,” 
it convincingly portrays one type of 
American woman, and adds a very inter- 
esting chapter to the fiction which deals 
with the American woman, who is being 
described in all her many phases. Itisa 
very frank book—-too frank in passages. 

Mr. Hodder’s “ The New Americans ” 
suggests the influence of Mr. James, 
although the manner is much more direct. 
It is very carefully written , the shading is 
fine rather than broad, the tone finished but 
hard. The novel is a study of a group 
of superficially cultivated Americans, who 
have not wholly parted with the old 
ideals, but who have been corrupted by 
luxury, and whom an extensive rather 
than a deep knowledge of the world has 
made hard and selfish. : 

Miss Jewett always imparts to her 
work a touch of distinction; and, in 
writing “ The Tory Lover” in an entirely 
new field, she did not abandon either her 
methods or the ground with which she is 
thoroughly familiar. No one could have 
- written “ The Tory Lover” except Miss 
Jewett; but those who value her work 
most highly can hardly regard her experi- 
ment in pure romance as successful. 

_ In “ The Benefactress” the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 


takes her readers into the atmosphere of © 


a little rural community in northern Ger- 
many, and, with a somewhat caustic 
touch, sketches a small community, largely 
‘made up of country people. Much of the 
out-of-door atmosphere of the earlier 
books pervades this story, but the char- 
acter-study is closer; there is a distinct 
plot, and the novel gains in interest, if 
not in strength, by the touch of malice 
which gives edge to its portraiture. 

In “The Marrow of Tradition” Mr. 
Chesnutt deals again in a very dramatic 
way with the race problem. His treat- 
ment is so concrete and his story so well 
constructed that it stands by itself asa 
piece of excellent fiction, entirely apart 
from the grave and tragic aspects of life 
which it presents. 
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It would be difficult to imagine a 
greater contrast to many of the stories of 
the day than is to be found in “ Saint 
Nazarius ’’—a beautiful piece of work, rich 
in the woodland element that is found in 
‘ The Forest Lovers,” but pervaded by 
a profound religious feeling, penetrated 
throughout with an idealism which is all 
the more appealing because it is so rarely 
found in current fiction. 

Mrs. Stoddard’s three stories, “ The 
Morgesons,” “ Two Men,” and “ Temple 
House,” were printed so long ago, and in 
a time so completely preoccupied with 
other interests, that they will be for most 
readers new books, and books well worth 
reading for their vigor, their directness, 
and their psychological insight. 


The season has been made notable by 
reason of two admirable biographies. 
Mr. Scudder’s “ Life of Lowell” is an 
extremely well considered and carefully 
wrought study of one of the most brilliant 
and interesting personalities that the 
country has produced-—a study which has 
a touch of finality by reason of the entire 
command which the biographer had of all 
the materials that could possibly serve 
his purpose. ‘Taken in connection with 
the “ Letters ” edited by Mr. Norton, Mr. 
Scudder’s biography leaves little to be 
desired by the students of Lowell. It is 
singularly harmonious in attitude, spirit, 
and style with its subject. It is the 
story of the career of a great New Eng- 
lander by one who himself represents 
the best New England training and tra- 
ditions. 

_ Mr. Balfour’s “ Life of Stevenson” is a 
careful piece of work, which will not suffer 
by reason of Mr. Henley’s attack upon it. 
There were several Stevensons; or rather 
there was one Stevenson in successive 
stages of experience. Mr. Balfour has 
given us the portrait of the mature Ste- 
venson—the Stevenson of the last victori- 
ous years; Mr. Henley has been recalling 
the Stevenson of the earlier years. Mr. 


Henley sometimes mistakes brutality for 


vigor, and in attempting to bring Steven- 
son in line with his own perceptions has 
not made Stevenson smaller, but has dis- 
closed his own limitations as a critic: 

Mr. Brownell’s “ Victorian Prose Mas- 
ters,” by reason of ifs searching analysis, 
its mature judgment, and its intellectual 
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force, would have been a notazble work in 
any period of American liter:ture; it is 
especially notable to-day. No _ book of 
the season rises more distinctly above the 
flood of publications than this volume of 
independent, searching, and able criticism. 

Mr. John Fiske’s “ Life Everlasting ” 
has pathetic interest as marking the close 
of a singularly fruitful career, and, within 
a small compass and in a very simple 
and luminous way, deals successfully with 
one of the difficulties which many people 
are finding in the doctrine of immortal- 
ity. Dr. C. C. Everett’s ‘“ Essays Theo- 
logical and Literary” is a book of sub- 
stantial value, full of maiure reflection 
and of the fruits of first-hand study. Mr. 
Riis’s “The Making of an American is 
one of those books which, like the auto- 
biography of Booker T. Washington, shed 
light on the vital processes in American 
society, and goes far to confirm those 
who believe that, in spite of great prob- 
lems and great blunders, a new chapter 
in the history of progress is being written 
on this continent. Professor Hart’s 
“ Fundamental Foundations of American 
Diplomacy ” is not only very competently 
done, but has very timely interest by reason 
of setting recent movements on the back- 
ground of the general attitude and policy 
of the United States. Mr. Howells’s 
“ Heroines of Fiction” is an important 
contribution to literary criticism, besides 
being a very charming piece of writing. 
Professor Thomas’s comprehensive bio- 


graphical and critical account of Schiller 


is a very interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion to American literary scholarship. 
The poetry of the season is to be found 
in a very few volumes; and chief place 
among these must be given to Mr. Sted- 
man’s carefully wrought Bicentennial Ode, 
“Mater Coronata”—-a poem of great 
breadth and simplicity, combined with thor- 
ough construction, the successive stanzas 
revealing the interior logic of spiritual and 
of historical evolution. Mr. Santayana’s 
“The Hermit of Carmel and Other 
Poems ” will not add to the reputation of 
this accomplished writer, whose work, 
both in verse and in prose, is at once 
suggestive and subtle. It is carefully 
written and full of delicate and beautiful 
things, but it lacks compelling power. Mr. 
Markham’s “Lincoln and Other Poems,” 
although not free from the vague humani- 
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tarianism which has so far stamped his 
work and given it unusual popularity, 
contains some lines of striking breadth 
and simplicity, and several poems which 
in their entirety are full of promise. Miss 
Peabody’s “‘ Marlowe”’ is interesting not 
only by reason of many striking passages, 
but as an experiment in poetic drama. 
Mr. Gilder’s. “ Inscriptions and Other 
Verses’ puts into the hands of readers 
the very notable inscriptions which he 
prepared for the Pan-American Exposition, 
and which were commented upon in The 
Outlook last summer. 


Our Companions 


No man is ever absolutely alone. In 
the deserts every man is accompanied by 
his own past. So long as memory, which 
makes a man contemporary with his past 
and makes the past a part of the present, 
and imagination, which projects the past 
into the future with all manner of new 
combinations, exist, no man can be in 
absolute solitude. ‘Temptation comes to 
a man as searchingly, and sometimes 
even more overpoweringly, in solitude 
than ina crowd. Solitary as every man 
sometimes feels himself to be, detached 
and lonely, lost in a crowd of other per-- 
sonalities like his own, no real solitude is 
possible; so long as men stand in relations 
to the world, to one another, and to God 
they must always be in company. 

In the sight of the Infinite it is always 
present; there is no past or future, and 
they who have gone before in the long 
generations of the dead, and they who are 
to come after, with the men and women 
of to-day, constitute one innumerable, un- 
broken company. This sublime fact, the 
glorious incarnation of the idea of immor- 
tality,is rarely realized by men, but it exists 
as a fact in their lives, if not in their con- 
sciousness. Sir Philip Sidney, the image of 
all nobleness, said, ‘“‘ They are never alone 
that are accompanied with noble thoughts.” 
This is the beautiful and impressive side 
of the picture; there is another and darker 
side; he might have added, “They are 
never alone who are accompanied by evil 
thoughts.” But, to put it more accurately, 
no man is ever alone so long as thoughts 
good or evil, noble or debasing, accompany 
him, He is not solitary; and since every 


The 


man must think, and to every man, how- 
ever isolated, thoughts come and go in 
countless troops and in unbroken succes- 
sion, no man is ever -without company. 
The real question is, ‘*‘ What kind of com- 
pany shall he keep?” That depends upon 
what he selects; for, in a very true sense, 
every man creates his own world. Every 
man is born into a vast workshop full of 
materials and tools. His business in life is 
to select the material upon which and the 
tools with which he shall work; and then, 
out of his own imagination, he fashions 
his world, and, as the product of what 
he thinks and does and feels, that world 
passes out of the realm of the imagination 
into reality and becomes his world. So 
every man creates his companionship 
according to his thought. If his thought 
is fine and generous and high, he is the 
best company and the most inspiring; if 
it is mean and low and vile, no matter 
what deserts surround him, he is in base 
and vile and ignoble fellowship; it is a 
matter of character. Companionship does 
not depend upon accident, but upon selec- 
tion. Every man makes his own friends; 
and it is this fact which gives the pro- 
founder truth to the old proverb, “A 
man is known by the company he keeps.” 


The Spectator 


“It must have-been ghastly, but how 
interesting to have had the experience! 
You would not have missed it for any- 
thing, as you escaped, after all, at such 
small actual risk!’ This was the com- 
ment of a friend after listening to an ex- 
perience of the Spectator on the Oceanic 
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last August, when the big White Star 


liner ran down and sank a coasting 
steamer in the Irish Sea, eight out of 
twenty-one on board being drowned, two 
or three of them visibly to the Spectator. 
The ghastliness of such a sight, when one 


is helpiess to save, quite robs it of inter- 


est even as “‘ an experience.” 


Still, there were many interesting things 
about it—for instance, how little such a 
collision may mean to a big Atlantic liner 
(the Oceanic is the biggest of all the 
- liners except her sister ship, the Celtic, 
recently built), for many of the passengers 
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slept through it undisturbed. The hour 
was about one o’clock in the morning. 
Liverpool had been left late in the after- 
noon, and soon: after dinner the Spec- 
tator and a friend who occupied a cabin 
with him had turned in and gone fast 
to sleep. Both were awakened by a mild 
jar, not a crash—an apparent scraping 
as if the boat had run ashore in a foy, 
for they woke to hear the horn blow- 
ing. Both were confirmed in their belief 
by noting that the boat had _ stopped. 
There were no sounds of excitement, no 
loud calls or hurried trampings. But it 
was uncanny to lie there and wonder what 
had happened, and so both dressed and 
went up on deck. This took probably 
about eight minutes, and in ten minutes 
all was over. Into those two minutes 
was crowded all the story of what such a 
collision means—to the other boat. About 
fifty passengers were already on deck, in 
all states of undress, hastily concealed by 
overcoats, bath-robes, and nondescript 
wraps. ‘The Oceanic, after striking the 
coaster amidships, had not backed off 
from her, Captain Cameron hoping to 
save some of her people, as he did, by 
the ropes thrown quickly down to them. 
There, then, the coaster lay, close under 
the Oceanic’s bow, her own prow pointed 
skyward at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
She was slowly sinking, stern first, foot 
by foot. Here and there a human face 
was plainly visible by the ghastly reflec- 
tion of the electric lights against the fog. 
A boat from the Oceanic was hovering 
near to pick up any who might jump. 
Then the slow settling quickened into the 
plunge that almost caught and carried 
under the small boat, and the waves 
quietly closed in over the spot. Not one 
of the eight, paralyzed by fear, had heeded 
the encouraging shouts to try the still sea 
and be almost sure of rescue. Fourteen 
clambered up on the Oceanic’s bow—the 
full tale of the survivors. 


@ 


There was far less of visible excitement 
among the passengers than one would 
have expected—at least so it seems to 
the Spectator. One man went from group 
to group asking in a terror-stricken voice 
whether “we, too, should go down.” In 
a corner a woman was crying hysterically 
but not boisterously, and with an evident 
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attempt at self-control in response to the 
reassuring words of her husband and a 
friend. Three or four men had brought 
up the life-preservers from their cabins, 
but were rather trying to conceal them in 
a shamefaced way. One man, however, 
was teaching another the proper way of 
buckling on a life-preserver. The clum- 
siness of the learner, his total ignorance 
of the theory of the intricacies of the con- 
trivence, Was its own commentary on its 
uselessness for him and many others like 
him, had there been a real emergency 
requiring it. 


In a short time the purser appeared 
with a message from Captain Cameron to 
the effect that an examination had been 
made and the Oceanic had suffered no 
injury. Many accepted this statement as 
conclusive, as is the habit at sea when 
authority speaks. Is there in modern life 
any autocracy like the autocracy of the 
ocean? But there were doubting Thomases, 
and the situation was dismal enough 
to suit Cassandra-like croakings. ‘The 
Oceanic was drifting about aimlessly 
in a thickening fog, waiting for daylight 
and a chance to pick up a possible sur- 
vivor. Meanwhile from the shore came 
the constant boom of warning guns, grow- 
ing apparently louder and louder, suggest- 
ing with each fresh reverberation nearing 
rocks and actual wreck. A great relief 
was the invitation of .he steward to go 
down into the dining-saloon and have 
some of the warmed-up coffee left over 
from dinner. 


Here the man “who knew it all” 
greatly amused the Spectator, for although 
“amused” seems hardly the right word 
under the circumstances, he was amusing 
with his ‘‘cocksureness.”” He knew, as 
accurately as Captain Cameron, what was 
required by the British Board of Trade, 
just what regulations it would be neces- 
sary to comply with at Queenstown be- 
fore the Oceanic would be permitted to 
continue her voyage. First and foremost 


he asserted that a diver would have to 
examine the bow, no matter how certain 
the Captain might be that it was uninjured. 
He made an impression by his vehement 
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insistence, and the rather quiet man “ who 
had been in a collision before’ in the 
Irish Sea, and who maintained that a 
diver was not regarded as necessary with- 
out evidence of a leak, gained but small 
hearing. ‘This discussion helped mate- 
rially to pass the dragging hours. For 
scarce one of the remaining group, the 
“ originals,” th. se who had’ been on deck 
early enough to see the coaster go down, 
cared to make the attempt to sleep before 
kindly daylight came to dispel the specters 


‘that lurk in the darkness of a sea-fog. 


@ 


At noon, when the Oceanic sailed into 
Queenstown harbor, the placid beauty of 
the scene seemed so far removed from 
the ghastliness of the night that to realize 
the tragedy of but a few hours before 
required an actual effort. Its witnesses, 
however, were painfully conspicuous—the 
little group of forlorn survivors gathered 
on a lower deck, waiting transfer to the 
tender which was to put them ashore. 
As for the diver, the collision was, to all 
appearance, Officially ignored, except that 
the Captain and chief engineer rowed 
around the Oceanic’s bow in a small 
boat to see for themselves what sort of a 
dent had been made above the water-line. 


As the Spectator stood at the rail watch- 
ing the transfer of the Queenstown pas- 
sengers who had come out on the tender, 
he fell into chat with the man next him, 
who, from his looks, was probably a 
clergyman or a college professor. Natu- 
rally the talk turned to the one topic, and > 
the Spectator asked his neighbor whether 
he saw the collision. ‘The neighbor, in a 
most apologetic, almost shamefaced way, 
acknowledged that he had not. “Of 
course I was waked up,” he explained, 
“and thought, as you did, that we had 
run ashore in the fog, perhaps on some 
rocks. I listened, but could detect no 
signs of unusual excitement. I was sure 
that if we had to be put ashore in boats I 
should be called in ample time. Besides, 
you see,” he added, with great earnestness, 
‘‘T am very subject to colds, the deck was 
foggy and damp, and I have to take great 
care of myhealth. So I turned over and 
went to sleep.” ee 


At the Pan-American Congress 
By Thomas R. Dawley, Jr. 


Special Commissioner for The Outlook 


[Since the following article was written, reports have been published in certain New York 
papers to the effect that the Pan-American Congress was about to dissolve owing to unfor- 
tunate and insuperable disagreement on the question of arbitration. It was alleged in these 
reports that the Argentine delegates were so dissatisfied with the strong opposition to plans of 
arbitration presented by the Chili delegates that the Argentine delegation was on the point of 
withdrawing from the Congress, and it was affirmed that this action would precipitate the 
break-up of the whole Congress. In response to a telegraphic inquiry from the editors of The 
Outlook on this point, Mr. Dawley sends the following despatch: ** There is no apparent 
reason to expect immediate dissolution of the Congress. Six or seven of the delegations 
strenuously favor obligatory arbitration, but there are no indications that they will withdraw 
if their plan is unsuccessful. The United States and Chili, through their delegates, oppose 
obligatory arbitration. The Mexican position is indeterminate. The Central American States 
are neutral. Iam informed that there are reasonable probabilities of a final general agree- 
ment to adopt the arbitration resolutions of the Hague Conference with a clause providing 


for the settlement of questions before the American tribunal.”—THE EpITorRs.] 


LTHOUGH the Pan-American 
A Congress has held, at the present 
writing, December 11, its six- 
teenth session, and the United States 
delegation has used up its appropriation, 


only one committee report has been finally . 


disposed of, and that is the report on 
credentials, the documents accrediting 
the personality of the delegates having 
been found in proper and due form. If 
it takes seven weeks to dispose of this 
trivial matter, how many weeks will it 
take to dispose of the eighteen other com- 
mittee reports ? 

There was an evident desire, and even 
anxiety, expressed by the delegates at the 
beginning of the Conference to get the 
work mapped out for them finished in 
time to allow them to return to their 
homes to spend their Christmas holidays ; 
but now they have apparently settled 
down to the conviction that their deliber- 
ations are necessarily slow, and even those 
most hopeful for a speedy termination 
can see no possibility of an adjournment 
till the middle of January, and there are 
those who set the date for the middle of 
March. There is some talk of trying to 
expedite matters by holding five sessions 
weekly instead of three. 

Only three of the committee reports, be- 
sides the report of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials, have been presented before the 
Conference. ‘Two of these, the report of 
the Committee on the Pan-American Rail- 
way, and on the Practice of the Learned 
Professions, have been referred back to 
their respective committees. The report 


of the Pan-American Bank Committee is 
now before the Conference for discussion, 
and as the rules require that, upon any 
proposition to amend being made, a reso- 
lution must be referred to its committee, 
no doubt this subject will also go back to 
its committee. ; 

There is a feeling here that matters 
might have advanced more rapidly had 
the United States delegates put them- 
selves more to the front. It is thought 
that they have been instructed not to be 
aggressive, and some people here feel that 
they put over-emphasis on this point. 

It may be remembered that when the 
first Pan-American Congress was held in 
Washington eleven years ago, there was 
a disposition on the part of the Latin- 
American countries and their delegates 
to look upon the project, as coming from 
the United States, with distrust and sus- 


‘picion ; but happily this was all overcome, 


and the delegates returned to their respec- 
tive countries fully satisfied that the 
United States had nothing “ up her sleeve,” 
and that in holding the Conference she was 
actuated by the best wishes for the future 
peace and prosperity of their countries. 
At the present Conference, instead of 
the United States being looked on with 
distrust, just the reverse has happened, 
and the tendency of the Latin-American 
delegates is to look upon the United States 
as the big brother, or sister, it may be, who 
should take the lead in their projects and 
deliberations, which up to the presént our 
delegates have absolutely refused to do. 


Consequently the significant utterance of 
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Delegate Calderdén, of Peru, a few days 
ago, when he stated in the Conference 
that it was useless to continue the discus- 
sion of the committee report on the exer- 
cise of the liberal professions unless the 
position of the United States was clearly 
d:fined upon the subject. 

A report which has appeared in certain 
daily papers in the United States, as tele- 
graphed from here, and has reappeared 
here in a translation in a local paper, has 
attracted considerable comment among 
the Americans. ‘The article, as it appears 
in the United States, is headed in large 
letters * Big Scandal at Pan-American,” 
and sets forth that both Mexicans and 
Americans are severely criticised, the 
former for acts in Congress, and the latter 
for discourteous manners in society. The 
Mexicans are accused of being loud and 
insistent, and of doing everything in their 
power to hamper the proceedings, and as 
a result, it is asserted, no less than six of 
the delegations asked to be relieved by 
their respective Governments. 

This part of the story has undoubtedly 
been made from whole cloth, either fabri- 
cated here by some reporter, or made up in 
the New York office of the paper in which 


it first appeared, the only foundation for it: 


being the fact that Mexico has nine dele- 
gates (which does not give her more votes 
than the other countries which have only 
two or three or one), and the submission 
of a scheme of arbitration in secret session, 
which was not immediately translated for 
the benefit of the Americans, it being said 
that they did not want any one to be able 
to present at once a prepared scheme in 
opposition to theirs. 

As for the discourteous manner of the 
Americans in society, there has been 
some such gossip here, instigated, I am 
inclined to believe, by some mischievous 
newsmonger who has no particular love 
for Americans or their institutions. The 
gossip was based largely on the misunder- 
standing of a single incident of no real 
significance. 

While I should not wish to intimate that 
any newspaper representative would be 
unduly influenced by his individual wrongs 
in reporting facts, the attitude towards 
the press here may have contributed no 
little towards the miusrepresentation or 
exaggeration of these facts. The rules 


and regulations governing the sessions, 
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as proposed by the Mexican delegation, 
made no provision for the admission 
of the press representatives. After the 
report on the committees had been dis- 
posed of at the fifth session, the question 
as to whether the press representatives 
were to be admitted to the sessions, or 
whether fairly full reports were to be given 
out to them afterwards by the Secretary of 
the Congress, was taken up. Delegate Al- 
zamora, of Peru, at once proposed the am- 
plest publicity of the doings of the Congress 
by according the press representatives the 
privileges of the floor. He was opposed 
by Walker Martinez and Augusto Matte, 
of Chili, who later claimed that their 
objections to the admission of the press 
were based on the scarcity of room. 
Senor Baez, delegate for Paraguay, stood 
by Peru, stating that the press is an insti- 
tution that forms a part of the political 
organism, in the same manner as the jury 
and other free institutions which have 
been. adopted by the American Repub- 


lics, and he hoped that the admission of 


the press representatives would bea stim- 
ulus to the delegates, who more than once 
would receive useful advice from that 
very press. The Chilian delegate, Senor 
Matte, then made a motion that the press 
representatives should be admitted in the 
number and in accordance to the regula- 
tions that the President should determine; 
whereupon Senor Alzamora rose and de- 
clared that “principles were everything 
and persons nothing;” that once they had 
arrived at a certain decision, it made no 
difference whether it came from one dele- 
gation or another. His motion being put 
to vote and lost, the motion of the Chilian 
delegate was put to vote and carried, 
the United States, Hayti, and Mexico 
being the only votes cast in the negative. 
In casting their votes the delegates of 
Argentine, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Para- 
guay stated that they gave them in the 
affirmative because they considered the 
Peruvian and Chilian propositions equal, 
in essence. 

It was expected that Peru and the 
nations who voted with Peru would oppose 
the Chilian proposal, but Alzamora’s 
adroitness in announcing that he consid- 
ered the Chilian proposal the same as his 
own, and that he would support it, carried 
it, otherwise the Chilian proposition for 
the admission of the press would probably 
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have been lost, which many believe is what 
Chili really wanted; but now Chili takes 
upon herself the credit of having admitted 
the press. 2 

This tilt between the Chilian and Peru- 
vian delegations may be taken as illustra- 
tive of the jealousy, or, to use a milder 
term, watchfulness, which exists between 
some of the Repubiics of South America. 
I would not undertake to say which of 
the countries have a secret alliance one 
with the other, but such alliance exists. 

Since this incident Peru has quietly 
remained in the background, leaving 
Argentine and Chili to glare at one an- 
other, in a metaphorical sense, across the 
table. The strained feeling culminated 


after a speech made by Cecilio Baez, 


delegate for Paraguay, setting forth the 
opinions of his delegation in regard to 
obligatory arbitration. ‘The most striking 
paragraph of this was one lamenting the 
terrible effects of war, admitting that there 
were wars Called to diffuse civilization 
and to assure the reign of liberty and 
independence for the people, but declar- 
ing that there were others which nations 
carry on with the object of extending 
their frontiers, or merely because they feel 
themselves strong and wish to put down 
the weaker ones. 

The last part of the paragraph fell as 
a shot aimed directly at Chili. The 
speech seemed a digression, however, from 
the order of the day, and when the Sec- 
retary announced that the discussion of the 
report of the Committee on International 
Bank and Monetary Exchanges was still 
open, the Chilian delegate, Senor Matte, 
stated that he saw with pleasure that 
practical discussions were to commence, 
leaving aside platonic ones which were 
calculated to sow discord within the Con- 
ference ; that inasmuch as the delegation 
of Chili had come with the intention of 
giving preference to questions that were 
calculated to unite and not to divide the 
members of the assembly, it could only 
applaud the proposed resolutions offered 
by the Committee on International Bank 
and Monetary Exchanges, and he urged 


that the Congress should keep aloof from — 


all digressions, limiting itself to the discus- 
sion of all questions purely practical and 
of effective results. 

The Argentine delegite, Mr. Bermejo, 
said that, in his opinion, arbitration 
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was the main question to be treated 
by the Conference. He closed by say- 
ing that, in his opinion, it could not be 
said that any time had been spent use- 
lessly in listening to the interesting speech 
of the delegate from Paraguay. ‘This was 
a distinct criticism on the remark of the 
Chilian delegate, and was followed by the 
statement that Chili’s proposition of ex- 
changing official publications between the 
American countries had been in practice 
with Argentine for a number of years. 

As soon as Mr. Baez could get the 
floor he expressed to the Argentine dele- 
gate his deep gratitude for the defense 
he had made of his speech. He was fol- 
lowed by Walker Martinez, of Chili, whose 
remarks brought forth at once requests 
to be heard from Delegates Blert, Gana, 
Bermejo, and Baez. 

This day’s proceedings promised to 
materially disturb the future peace and har- 
mony of the deliberations, if not to result 
in the withdrawing from the Conference 
of certain of the delegates. But, the hour 
of adjournment having arrived, a day was 
given the delegates who had requested to 
speak to think the matter over, and at 
the following meeting of the delegates 
Senor Baez took the floor and said that 
he understood that both the chairman and 
delegates desired the incident closed, and 
therefore he renounced his right to the 
floor, and regretted that any remarks by 


him should have given rise to any un- 


pleasantness. President Raigora an- 
nounced that the other delegates who had 
asked the floor in order to discuss the 
incident had withdrawn their requests, and 
therefore he: declared the incident closed. 
A gloom was spread over the Confer- 
ence by the sudden death of its first Vice- 
President and one of its most esteemed 
members, his Excellency José Higgins 
Duarte Pereira, delegate and Minister 
from Brazil. The Conference hall of 
sessions was opened this morning draped 
in mourning, and resolutions were adopted 
adjourning the assembly till after the 
funeral. The body will lie in state in 
the hall to-night and the funeral will take 
place to-morrow. By the death of Senor 
Pereira, Senor Fontouro becdémes -Brazil- 
ian Chargé d’ Affaires, and it 1s supposed 
that he will become Buazilian delegate 
to the Conference. 
Mexico City. 
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Religious Life in America’ 
IV.—Religious Tendencies of the Negro 
By Ernest Hamlin Abbott 


either to add to the already numer- 

ous descriptions of the picturesque 

in the religious life of the negroes in the 
South, or to attempt any final answer to 
questions concerning the nature of their 
religion, but simply to relate some of the 
experiences that came to me as the result 
of two queries: First, In what direction 
and to what point has the best in the 
negroes’ religious life been developing ? 
Second, What do the Southern white 
people think, not only of the negroes’ re- 
ligion, but also of the relation between 
their own religion and the race problem? ? 
Naturally, in looking for signs of prog- 
ress I gave my attention chiefly to the 
negro churches of the cities. If, like the 
casual traveler, I had gone only to the 
churches where, both in numbers and in 
‘character,’ the congregations would 
seem to be most typical of the colored 
people, I should have found little evidence 
of progress. In the cities of the South 
the great mass of negroes flock together 
in huge churches which often number two 
or three thousand members each. The 
chief service on Sunday is_held in the 
evening, when the colored people are 
free from their work, which is_ largely 
menial. One Sunday evening in Charles- 
ton, S. C., I attended service at one of 
these churches. The church was Meth- 
odist. The building was crowded. The 
congregation was singing a hymn as I 
entered. Beneath the quavering ap- 
poggiaturas that rose and fell at the pleas- 
ure of individuals in all parts of the 


[" is not my purpose in this article 


congregation like the spray from =, 


wit 


An 


dashing over shoals, I. recognized 
difficulty an old familiar psalm tune. 


1 Copyright, 1901, the Outlook Company. 

2 With regard to the latter question I wish to call at- 
tention to “ Race Problems of the South: Report of the 
Proceedings of the First Annual Conference held under 
the auspices of the Southern Society for the Promotion 
of the Studv of Race Conditions and Problems in the 
South ” (B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va., 1900). 
Of these addresses, given from widely various points of 
view. several present the religious aspects of the race 
problem. The more hopeful and courageous of these 
addresses are more representative of the opinions of the 

ple ot the South | talked with than the two or three 
at are pessimistic and fearful. 
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aged ‘‘mammy” in a pew ahead of me 
was swaying back and forth, with her eyes 
half closed. Here and there throughout 
the congregation others were swaying in 
the same rhythmic fashion. ‘The hymn 
was ended; the excitement was only be- 
gun. On the platform were half a dozen 
negro ministers. One came forward and 
offered prayer. More and more fervent 
he became; more and more he pounded 
the pulpit. Inarticulate cries and shrieks 
rose from the pews. ‘The prayer ended, 
then came the first of the collections; 
there were three before the end of the 
service. Another minister preached the 
sermon. He began colloquially, referring 
a great deal to himself. Then he urged 
certain moral precepts. Before long he 
was as wrought up as his audience; and 
finally, with hoarse and screaming voice, 
he described in imagination his progress © 
across Jordan, up the golden streets, 
straight to where in the center on one 
throne sat the Father, to his right on 
another sat the Son, and to the left on 
still another sat the Holy Ghost, where- 
upon, with a shout, “ I’m here at last,” he 
cast himself upon the very throne itself— 
not merely in imagination, for, amid the 
frenzy of the audience, he flung himself 
into one of the pulpit chairs with his legs 
crossed wildly in the air. 

I had an experience almost paralleling 
this when I went to a negro prayer-meet- 
ing in the heart of the city of Atlanta, Ga. 
There, after the minister had finished his 
shouting and gesticulating, the assembled 
negroes fell upon their knees, and then 
one of the number, a burly negro with 
a brutal face, chanted or rather intoned 
on two high notes a sort of barbarian 
litany, accompanying himself by rhythmi- 
cally clapping his hands and pounding 
the bench in front of him. His words 
were hardly distinguishable for the moan- 
ing of those all about me, which resem- 
bled nothing so much as the lowing. of a 
great herd of cattle. 

It is such exhibitions of uncontrolled 
and artificially aroused emotion that are 
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referred to in most generalizations about 
negro religion. But it is to be remem- 
bered that even in these pronounced cases 
there was evidence of a. strong tendency 
away from emotionalism. The preacher 
in Charleston felt it necessary to spend a 
good part of his sermon on very plain 
speaking concerning moral conduct; and 
the matter of the address made by the 
Atlanta preacher at the prayer-meeting, 
however violent his manner, had direct 
bearing on the lives of his people. And 
Dr. Du Bois, of Atlanta University, whose 
published studies of the conditions of his 
race have entitled his testimony to great 
weight, told me that all such churches 
give similar evidence of two factors: one, 
the old-style darkey whose religion is of the 
hallelujah order; the other, the younger 
generation who are ashamed of these emo- 


tional outbreaks, The younger element. 


is, of course, finally going to control. And 
one especially hopeful fact is to be noted: 
partly because the church is for the negroes 
their one racial rallying-place, partly be- 
cause the negroes have been born and 
bred in a community where among the 
whites church-going is the rule, not the 
exception, the great mass of negro work- 
ing people go,to church. I found it gen- 
erally safe to assume that the colored 
porter or waiter or driver whom I hap- 
pened to speak to was an _ attendant, 
almost always a member, of a church. 
Whatever advance, therefore, is to be 
seen in the colored churches is indicative 
of an advance made by at least the re- 
spectable part of the race abreast. 

At Tougaloo, Miss., where there is a 
‘university’ for negroes, the influence 
of wise religious education was very per- 
ceptible. In that country community, 
where still negroes ask of their Northern 
teachers assurance that the earth is not 
round in order to keep their faith in the 
Bible that speaks of the “corners of the 
earth,” where still many negroes, young 
and old, are strongly confirmed in their 
belief that before getting religion a per- 
son must feel the devil depart from some 
one or other definite part of his anatomy, 
where still a young negro man recently did 
not know it was wrong for his pastor to have 
two wives, I attended services in two col- 
ored churches, both Baptist. In each the 
service was perfectly orderly and devout. 
The preacher in one church, with rich 


negro dialect, made a very thoughtful and 
appealing address. The course of his 
thought was something like this: God is 
love. If you are a Christian and have 
religion, you have God in your heart; 
therefore you have love in your heart. 
But if you love one another you would 
not be dishonest ; we could trust you with 
our daughters: and our wives. ‘The col- 
ored people need to love one another, 
especially because they have no leaders. 
In the other church the sermon, evidently 
on Job, was drawing to a close. The 
‘elder ”’ was indicating from the experi- 
ence of the man of Uz that Christians 
were not free from the attacks of Satan. 

After the service I talked with a colored 
farmer-preacher, with the “elder” and 
others, one after another. ‘They were 
unanimous in saying that the colored 
people of the neighborhood had improved 
morally and materially. They gave much 
credit to the university. One of them, a 
former gambler, told how the gambling 
and the demoralizing horse-racing had 
been done away with, not by violent 
reform, but by the change of the charac- 
ter of the colored people themselves. 
As the “ elder” said, “‘ We is progressing 
very fast.”’ My driver, a young colored 
man of twenty-two, who modestly ex- 
pressed his ambition to be a minister, 
said that even in his short experience he 
had noted an improvement toward quiet- 
ness and good order. 

A type of negro church much higher 
than the Charleston church I have de- 
scribed was one in Baltimore in which I 
attended a preaching service. ‘The Chris- 


tian Endeavor meeting which’ preceded 


the preaching service showed no trace 
whatever of emotionalism ; indeed, except 
in one or two particulars its success in 
imitating the most perfunctorily respect- 
able meeting of white ‘“ Endeavorers”’ 
was almost perfect. ‘The service in the 
church, on the other hand, was decidedly 
ejaculatory ; although the use of the deca- 
logue, partly intoned in a crude way, with 
‘‘gospel hymns ” intercalated among the 
responses, indicated an effort to give 


“dignity to the service. The sermon, which 


began as a sketch of the history of the 
denomination, ended with a series of 


loosely joined but fervently expressed 


appeals to race pride, and very candid 
and explicit exhortations to moral recti- 
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tude on the part of the young people. 
When, after the service, I spoke to the 
minister, his race-consciousness changed 
pitifully from the self-assertive form to 
the apologetic; and when two days later 
I called on him in his home, where tokens 
of his race-consciousness in the form of 
portraits of colored church dignitaries 
hung on the walls to the exclusion of all 
other pictures, my interview was very 
unsatisfactory; the frankness of his pub- 
lic speech was gone; because I was a 
white man I did not have his confidence. 
The ethical questions he had raised in his 
sermon he dismissed by saying that the 
cure for all evils among whites as well as 
blacks was to “preach Christ and _ prac- 
tice what you preach.” Like many an- 
other man face to face with a big problem, 
he was willing to accentuate its difficulties 
in justifying himself and others in the 
same condition, but when it came to 
analyzing the problem and discussing 
methods of solution he was content with 
a generalization. 

In the movement away from an emo- 
tional religion unrelated to conduct, the 
churches | have mentioned were evidently 
not leaders but followers. They there- 
fore represent a much larger number of 
the colored people than the churches I 
shall describe in the rest of this article. 
These, I think, may roughly be divided 
into two classes: those which believe that 
the emotional character of the negro ought 
not to be suppressed, but educated and 
guided ; and those which believe that that 
emotional character should be minimized 
by the magnifying of the intellectual and 
ethical. 

To the former avowedly belongs the 
very ritualistic Episcopal mission church 
for negroes in Baltimore, called St. Mary’s. 
It is in the negro quarter, near Mount 
Calvary Church, which sustains it. I 
found my way into the church one after- 
noon. The interior was rather dingy. 
The altar with its candles was elaborate. 
Around the walls were the pictures of the 
Stations of the Cross, such as hang on 
the walls of Roman Catholic churches. 


(n one of the benches lay a ragged negro™ 


boy asleep. As I went to the place where 
an image of the Virgin stood, he roused, 
and, in answer to my inquiry, told me 
where I might obtain information regard- 
ing the mission. At the Clergy House, 
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to which he directed me, the chief im- 
pression I received from the white min- 
isters in charge was of their recognition 
of the moral significance of their work. 
In place of the unrestrained appeal to the 
emotions which the Baptists and Meth- 
odists made by revivals, they hoped to 
substitute a regulated appeal by means 
of the liturgy of the High Church service, 
with its incense, its lights, its music 
directed to moral ends. And in the con- 
fessional, they were convinced, they had a 
means by which the religion of the indi- 
vidual negro could be connected in a very 
personal and direct way with repentance 
from sin and instruction in righteousness. 
Both from my observation and from the 
testimony of High Church Episcopalians 
and Roman Catholics I am_ persuaded 
that this appeal has had but little effect; 
and whatever success it has had is con- 
fined almost exclusively to the more igno- 
rant negroes, who are most unlikely to 
lead in the development of the race. 

As a rule, the Episcopalians of the 
South do not favor the ordination of col- 
ored men to the priesthood, though there 
is a strong minority that desires it. In 
the course of my trip I personally met 
two colored rectors. One, the rector of 
a small ritualistic church in Charleston, 
S.C., 1 found getting ready for a rehearsal ; 
he teaches his choir the Gregorian music 
by ear. The other I met in Baltimore, 
where he is rector of a church neither 
high nor ritualistic. 

While searching for the colored rector 
in Baltimore, I called on a barber who 
was a member of his church—St. James’. 
I found him in his shop. His appear- 
ance, bearing, and manner had all the 
pronounced characteristics of a gentleman 
of the old school. He was full of enthu- 
siasm for his church, proud of the fact 


that St. James’ was the oldest colored — 


vestry and the only independent colored 
vestry in Maryland, proud of the pam- 
phlets and reports that it had published, 
proud of its rector, proud of the orphan- 
age it was maintaining. I inquired 
whether the churches were merely stand- 
ing for emotional religion, or helping to 
create character. His reply had at least 
the merit of discrimination : 

“That involves,” he said, “a mental 
separation of those who are native from 
the inroads of Virginia negroes. On the 
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whole there is improvement. What is 
more, there is increasing confidence among 


the white people in the colored race. For 


instance, the trustees of the St. James 
orphanage, called the Maryland Home, 
all colored men, had no experience, but 
every one of them was a business man— 
yes, I am one of the trustees—they ap- 
pealed to the charitable public and were 
supported from the beginning. There is 
increasing confidence, too, among the 
colored people in the educated men of 
their own race. ‘They are readier now 
than formerly to go, for instance, to 
colored physicians. Asa matter of fact, 
it all lies within the individual ; he has 
power to create confidence.” 

In further search for the colored rector 
of St. James’, I called first at the rectory, 
which bore no such obtrusively assertive 
marks of race-consciousness that I had 
noted in the house of the colored Meth- 
odist minister; then at the printing-office 
where this rector prints with his own 


hands what is a combined parish paper 


and church calendar, and also the circu- 
lars and a weekly paper for his church 
orphanage; then at St. James’ Church, a 
small church, smudgy within and without, 
on a sunless side street; finally at the 
orphanage, where I found him. He was 
small, clean-shaven ; his face was full of 
sparkle and animation; his mind was 
overflowing with ideals and schemes. In 
this Home of Friendless Colored Children 
was tangible evidence that his energy was 
efficient. He showed me over the build- 
ing—an ordinary city house adapted for 
its present use, scrupulously clean. The 
children, some of them picked up from 
ash-heaps and gutters, were in charge of 
a colored kindergartner; they showed 
clearly the fruits of discipline and good 
care. In the meanwhile he talked with 
great animation, not only about his own 
work, but as well about the practical 
problems of the race. The fact that the 
Episcopal Church among the colored 
people was composed of the better-paid 
and better-educated class made it difficult, 
he said, to reach ‘‘ the masses ;” for the 
negroes have very well defined class dis- 
tinctions among themselves. At the 
same time this fact does not bring spe- 
cially vigorous financial: support to the 
church. He illustrated it thus: Eliza 
gets twelve dollars a month, and gives 


one dollar tothe church. She jumps into 
a position yielding fifty dollars. At once 
she finds herself ina new circle of life; 
she knows more about balls and parties, 
more of the requirements of dress, of 
reading, of a multitude of things she never 
had before. So she still pays one dollar 
to the church. Her rise seems to be 
away from her religion; it seems so be- 
cause her life now radiates in so many 
more directions. In this way the mate- 
rial progress of the race, he explained, 
does not bring proportionate prosperity 
to the church; and so far from deploring 
it, he seemed to take joy in the financial 
burdens he had to bear, so long as they 
were brought upon him by an increasingly 
radiating life for his people. He believed 
thoroughly in colored ministers for colored 
churches; colored teachers for colored 
pupils ; colored leaders for colored people. 
The existence of white ministers over 
colored congregations encourages the 
already too great characteristic of depend- 
ence in the negro race, he maintained, 
and it should be recognized by Northern- 
ers who are doing religious and charitable 
work among the negroes. As he put it, 
‘¢We want their advice, not because it is 
white, but because it is right.” He was 
frank enough to say, in giving a further 
reason for this, that colored people under 
white supervision feel irresponsible, and 
often prefer white supervision in order 
to be relieved of responsibility, for “no 
colored man finds it possible to speak 
with the unreserved friendliness to a white 
man that he would use in speaking to one 
of his own race.” 

In this he was strangely confirmed by 
what the priest who is the head of the 
Catholic Missions to Negroes and Indians 
remarked to me. Although an Irishman, 
he was the most vigorous partisan of the 
negro I met in the course of my trip. 
“Tt is significant,” he said, “ that every- 
thing that has been done against the 
negro has turned out to his advantage: 
the Missouri Compromise, the Ku Klux 
Klan, the war against the Union, and now 
negro disenfranchisement. It is not sur- 
prising that no white man has the con- 
fidence of the negro. Why, I have worked 
among them for years, and yet a young 
negro who comes fresh into this Seminary 
will know more in a day about the colored 
people whom I come in contact with than 
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I am able to find out in a lifetime. It is 
hard to persuade the Catholic Church to 


ordain negroes to the priesthood; but we. 


must have them. That we have not is 
due to race ‘prejudice ; but to show how 
unreasonable and inconsistent that preju- 
dice is, these same people that object to 
negro priests took up a little while ago 
the fad of going to confession in Washing- 
ton to a regular corn-field nigger priest.” 

In reply to my inquiry whether colored 
choirs could be trained to sing the Gre- 
gorian music, he replied : 

“Colored churches don’t need choirs. 
You know the proverb we _ have, ’God 
Almighty at one end of the church and the 
devil atthe other. Well, it doesn’t apply 
to them. The negro has his own music, 
and it’s an ornament to his character.” 

In Washington I called on Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, Agent of the Peabody and Slater 
Funds. I found him immersed in a mass of 
correspondence, and very busy. When I 
stated to him that my errand was to look 
into the religious conditions of the South, 
he interjected between directions to his 
private secretary, ‘‘ Well, young man, if 
you are going South to study the nigger 
question, you might just-as well start for 
the moon.” Nothing could better illus- 
trate the fact that every problem in the 
South seems to the Southerner to be the 
race problem; and incidentally that the 
Southern people, even the most patient 
and catholic, have become wearied of the 
long years in which they have borne the 
inroads of self-complacent Northerners 
with theories about the negro. On the 
other hand, when I stated more fully my 
purpose and presented letters of introduc- 
tion from The Outlook, Dr. Curry’s cor- 
diality was unbounded; he left his press- 
ing work to give me_ such invaluable 
information and assistance as only his 
wide experience and liberal mind could 
give. ‘This was typical of my experience 
in the South. One young Southerner left 
his office and spent hours with me, urging 
with hot, impetuous language the imme- 
diate necessity for the education of the 
- negroes. His nervous energy seemed to 
_ justify his optimism, too. Through him 
I got a glimpse of that not inconsiderable 
number of young Southern men who are 
putting their minds and their strength 
into the solution of the race problem, not 
with academic theories, but with practical 


determination and with joy in the conflict 
that would gladden the heart of a Roose- 
velt or a Riis. He spoke highly, by the 
way, of the work that the Presbyterian 
Church is doing to give the negroes 
religious training out of their usual emo- 
tionalism. 

The lowly, compassionate Jesus, who 
ate with publicans and sinners and did 
not hesitate to talk with a Samaritan 
woman, has no sincerer and more truly 
democratic followers than the Christian 
people of the South. No inquiry into 
religious conditions of America could 
easily omit the query, What do these 
Southern Christians say to the social 
ostracism of the black race? ‘That was 
a question I found it difficult, as a North- 
erner, to propound without a tone of seem- 
ing self-righteousness. Ask it I did, how- 
ever, with as much candor and tact as I 
could. Two answers I think it worth 
while to report. One was from a Meth- 
odist minister of Virginia. At first he 
was rather reticent, and added, ‘“ What 
phase are you seeking for?’ and then vol- 
unteered to say, ‘‘ We give contributions 


for the support of colored churches, and — 


have a kindly feeling for the race. ‘The 
South understands the negro better than 
the North, and treats him better,” and 
so forth in the usual strain. 

‘But how about the practical side of 
their life? Clerkships, for instance?” 

‘* Why, they can have them in their own 
stores,” he replied magnanimously, “ but 
not in white stores. The thinking por- 
tions of the race do not want such posi- 
tions and would be uncomfortable in them. 
So with social position,” and he cited 
Booker Washington, with strong praise. 

“ But,” I persisted, “ if a man- should 
attempt personally to practice Christ’s 
precepts by mingling with the colored 
people ?” 

‘“ He would be cured ina week, not 
only by ostracism, but by flooding himself 
with a lot of negroes physically, socially, 
and morally offensive.” 

That the sacrificesthusinvolved might be 
a part of the discipleship of Christ did not 
seem to be worth considering by this min- 
ister. He later gavea more plausible rea- 
son when he likened social equality for the 
negro to a razor in the hands of a child. 

The other answer was given by a lady 
of great personal charm, of profoundly 
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democratic convictions and sympathies, 
who belonged by right of inheritance and 
of personal experience more to the South 
as a whole than to any one State. 

“The attitude of the Southern people 
toward the negro would be defended by 
the Southern Christian on the ground 
that it was for the best good of the negro. 
To recognize socially a cultivated negro 
and his wife would work an injury to the 
colored race by creating false expecta- 


tions on the part of the unfit. Moral 


brotherhood is recognized, but not equal- 
ity; the relation of helper to helped, but 
not the relation of reciprocity.” 

Except in the Catholic churches of the 
South, it 1s very rarely that negroes wor- 
ship in the same churches with the 
whites. This was not the case before 
the war, I was told, in many parts of 
the South. A Baptist church of Charles- 
ton, S. C., still reserves, according to 
its ante-bellum custom, one gallery for 
colored people. It is usually well occu- 
pied, and their rights are scrupulously 
maintained by the church, even when the 
seating capacity is taxed to its utmost. 
Most of the colored people who attend 
are members of colored churches, but 
they come to the service in this white 
church because they feel that they are 


getting from the preaching there some- 


thing which they could not get from their 
own ministers. 

With one of the colored Baptist minis- 
ters of the city I had an interview. His 


chief concern about his people was for. 


their education, As he said, “It is hard 
to make good Christians of them when 
they are ignorant.’’ He was therefore 
maintaining a school for negroes, mod- 
eled in a humble way after Tuskegee. 
He spoke with dignified intensity of the 
low moral condition of the negroes in 
Charleston. ‘Every time I get a chance 
I talk about it, though the colored people 
don’t like to hear about it. Yes, licen- 
tiousness too.” When I. saw him he had 
just had a revival in his church, and he 
was giving his attention to the young con- 
verts by trying to give them something to 
do. He complained, however, that there 


was no way of setting them to work because 


they were ignorant. He thus reverted to 
the supreme need of education. 

One gentleman with whom I talked 
had the distinction of being at the same 


time a Southerner through and through, 
the son of a slave-owner, and the head of 
an institute maintained by the Methodist 
Church South for the higher education 
of negroes. As a young man, I was told 
by one who knew him well, he felt the 
burden of the ignorance of the newly 
freed slaves, and, sacrificing the life of 
refinement for which he had pronounced 
taste and facing probable ostracism, he 
took up the burden. As a matter of fact 
he has not been ostracized, though neces- 
sarily isolated. After years of experi- 
ence it was his deliberate opinion, 
expressed in his conversation with me, 
that although most of the Southern white 
people know the traits and general char- 
acter of the mass of the colored people 
better than the people of the North could 
possibly know them, they were utterly 
unacquainted with the growing class of 
educated negroes, knew nothing of their 
manner of life, their attainments, their 
ambitions, their religion. Whatever in- 
timacy there has been in the past between 
the races has been that growing out of 
the relation of servant to master. Wher- 
ever that relation has ceased the intimacy 
has disappeared. As a consequence the 
significant improvement in the religious 
life of the negroes is coming, like the rest 
of the kingdom of heaven, not with 
observation. 

The church which, better than any 
other I happened upon, represents those 
leaders of the negroes who are guiding 
the race away from a merely emotional 
religion, was a colored Congregational 
church of Atlanta. Without exception, 


white or black, it was apparently the 


most progressive and best-organized 
church I sawin the South. The minister 
is a graduate of Fisk University and Yale 
Divinity School. Connected with the 
church is a Men’s League, resembling 
somewhat a “‘ Lodge ” without secrecy or 
insurance, a Literary Society, which, as I 
happened casually to see it at one of its 
meetings, resembled such a literary soci- 
ety as might be found in a New England 
town, and a Young People’s Society. But 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
church is the fact that the whole church 
itself is organized into what are called 
Circles of Help. Each circle consists 
normally of ten members, every one of 
whom has a distinctive duty. Number 
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one in each circle is chairman, through 
whom the circle receives the pastor’s 
directions ; number two is assistant chair- 
man; number three keeps the records 
and corresponds with absent members of 
the circle; number four, the treasurer, is 
responsible for raising church funds within 
his circle; number five promotes the 
devotional life; number six promotes 
social life, and especially drives off the 
demon of sanctimony; number seven sees 
that attention is given to the sick; num- 
ber eight sees that members visit one 
another; number nine sees to the relief 
of poverty ; number ten is general pro- 
moter of new methods. The minister 
receives monthly reports from the circles, 
and when I talked with him was planning 
to have an occasional meeting of the same 
‘“ numbers,” all the “‘ sevens,”’ for instance, 
for the consideration of their special 
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work. Although the church has barely 
four hundred members, it is far more influ- 
ential than some of the negro churches with 
a membership of two or three thousand. 
During my visit at Atlanta I had occa- 
sion to call with this minister at the homes 
of some of his people. Of such homes 
among the negroes as these the white 
people know very little. The door is 


locked on both sides—on the side of the 


whites by their dictum of social separa- 
tion ; on the side of the educated negroes 
by their already achieved race pride and 
race exclusiveness. 

In conclusion I am reminded of the 
Irishman’s saying that in one respect all 
women are alike—in that they are all differ- 
ent. My one generalization concerning the 
religious life of the negroes in the South 
is that without qualification it is impos- 
sible to generalize. 


The American Chapel at Berlin’ 


An Address by Andrew D. White 


Ambassador of the United States to Germany 


[A national as well as a religious interest attaches to the event which Ambassador White’s 
address commemorates. The American Church in Berlin dates back some twenty years or 
more, during which its meetings have been held in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. From 1881 to 1894 its pastor was the Rev. J. H. W. Stiickenberg, D.D., who had 
previously been chaplain of the One Hundred and Forty-fifth Pennsylvania in the Civil War, 
pastor in Davenport, Erie, and Pittsburg, and professor in Wittenberg College; his fre- 
quent contributions to the religious press on social and religious movements in Germany have 
made him still more widely known in this country. The Rev. James F. Dickie, D.D., minister 
of the Central Presbyterian Church in Detroit, succeeded him, and has assiduously labored to 
establish the church in a home of its own, more congruous at once with due and desirable re- 
spect for it in Berlin, and with the needs of the large American colony. Some difficulties in 
the authorization of a building for a church independent of the religious establishment of the 
State having been overcome, Dr. Dickie was no less successful in persevering efforts to raise 
the large sum required for the site—a first-class one—and for an edifice worthy of it. This 
being achieved after several journeys hither, and the money all in hand, the work of building 
was begun, and the fittest day of the year, Thanksgiving Day, witnessed its formal inaugura- 
tion by the American Ambassador’s address. The catholic religious fellowship which Dr. 
White, himself an Episcopalian, finds and approves in the church, with its Presbyterian pastor 
and a membership of many denominations agreed in the simple fundamentals of Christianity, 
deserves to be represented in American churches at home as adequately as in a foreign land. 
—THE EDITORS.] 


E are assembled for a duty most 
proper to this day, a duty which 
may well stir in us an earnest 

feeling of thanksgiving. 
For many years past the religious or- 
ganization known as the American Church 
in Berlin has led a precarious existence 
amid unpropitious surroundings. For a 


‘Delivered at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
es ae in Berlin, November 28 (Thanksgiving 
ay), 


long time, in its earlier history, it met in 
a sordid, unpleasant hall in an unattract- 
ive quarter of the city. Since that, its 
temporary place of meeting, while present- 
ing more attractions than its former home, 
has been in many respects unfitting ; cer- 
tainly anything like a religious home, to 
which the hearts of Americans in this 
city would be naturally drawn, has not 
existed. 

But to-day we make a new departure. 
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We lay the corner-stone of a church edifice 
erected in accordance with good architect- 
ural traditions, a structure which, we may 
hope. will prove to be an attractive relig- 
ious home, week after week, for many 
generations of Americans who shall tem- 
porarily reside in this metropolis. 

I should do injustice not only to my own 
feelings but to yours were I not to give 
some expression of our gratitude to those 
whose efforts and gifts have done most to 
bring about this happy result. We heartily 
thank all contributors, from the greatest to 
the smallest. I might name many benefac- 
tors, and among them especially the former 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Stiickenberg, whose 
name is ever revered among us. But you 
will certainly expect me to mention espe- 
cially one who is now with us, the Rev. 
Dr. Dickie, the honored present pastor of 
this church. To his efforts on both sides 
of the Atlantic, so earnest, so persistent, 
we owe a great debt of thanks that the 
American colony is now to have a beauti- 
ful and dignified place of worship—a 
home which it can call its own, an altar 
about which may cluster the affections of 
many generations. 

The question naturally arises, In what 
relation does this church stand to the 
American colony in Berlin? The usval 
answer is that it is “the American 
Chapel,” and to this statement a rejoinder 
is sometimes made that it cannot be 
rightly thus called; that there can be no 
such organization as an American chapel; 
that the thing is an impossibility and the 
name a usurpation; that there is no Es- 
tablished Church in our Republic, and 
that therefore no congregation can rightly 
use the name American.” 

In one sense this statement conforms 
to fact; in another and broader sense it 
does not. It is entirely true that there 


is no Established Church in the United . 


States, and therefore that there is nothing 
to be exclusively represented by any 
single organization here; but, in another 
and larger sense, the name fits the fact. 
This is an American church in the sense 
that it is a church built by Americans, 
frequented by Americans, a center of 
religious and moral influences amon 
Americans. 
Nor is this all. For several years past 
this church has conformed to the broad- 
est American spirit. It has welcomed to 


its pulpit men of the most different schools 


of theology. To their ministrations have 


flocked men and women widely divergent 


in their doctrinal tendencies. It has been, 
in the truest sense of the word, a “ broad ”’ 
church. It has realized the idea of the 
great Dr. Thomas Arnold, who insisted 
that the Christians of a country form the 
Church of a country, and who wished to 
throw open the pulpits of England to all 
earnest, intelligent, and properly cultured 
men who had a worthy religious message to 
deliver and who could worthily deliver it. 

There are those who deny the possi- 
bility of such a church and such a pulpit. 
They say that such a system would lead 
to interminable clashing and wrangling on 
one side, and to indifference on the other. 
But the experience of this church sufh- 
ciently refutes such a contention. You 
are witnesses that there has been no 
doctrinal wrangling in your pulpit or 
church. The sermons presented have 
dwelt, not upon dogmas or upon sectarian 
tenets, but upon the nobler and broader 
aspects of Christianity. The same good 
results have followed the same policy else- 
where. I speak of what I know. For 
several years a system fundamentally the 
same, in a form which gainsayers would 
think far more dangerous, has existed in 
sundry American universities. In several 
of them endowed preacherships have been 
established, and men of all shades of 
Christian thought, and even Jewish rabbis, 
have been called to present their thoughts 
to large bodies of students. ‘The results 
have been altogether good. ‘The congre- 
gations have been far larger than ever 
before, the impression evidently deeper, 
the whole result nobler. Mere sectarian 
preaching has been left behind, and in 
place of it have come appeals to sym- 
pathies as broad as humanity, with the 
result that the whole religious life of these 
institutions has been enriched and en- 
nobled. | 

A well-known hymn speaks of the 
Church below as the faint image of 
heaven. I hope that more and more as 
this century goes on this may be true of 
the American Chapel; and what that 


"means an experience of my own will serve 


to show. Many years ago it happened 
to me to bring together two of the best, 
the noblest, the loveliest, the most Chris- 
tian men I have ever known; but they 
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were separated from each other by a 
whole orb of religious belief. One was an 
eminent clergyman in a large city, who 
had sat at the feet of William Ellery 
Channing, and who denied doctrines 
which the great majority of the American 
people regard as fundamental. Yet he 
was a true follower of ‘the Master.” 
Every fugitive slave who came to that 
city, every maltreated Indian, every out- 
lawed wretch of every sort, knew him as 
a friend. Every good enterprise saw in 
him a promoter. The other of my two 
friends was a professor in one of our 
largest universities, a devotedly charitable 
man, beloved and honored by thousands 
of students throughout the whole country ; 
but he was as orthodox as my other friend 
was heterodox. More than once he had 
confessed to me his belief that unbelievers 
in what he considered the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity were outside the 
pale of salvation. This latter friend I 
took to the house of the former, and soon 
they were in the full enjoyment of each 
other’s society. ‘The visit was long, but 
every moment of it delightful. They 
forgot to thresh out the matters on which 
they differed; but they took counsel to- 
gether regarding ideas on which they 
agreed. ‘They parted the best of friends, 
but I noticed as we waiked down the 
street that my orthodox friend was very 
silent, seemingly wrestling with some 
thought almost too deep for utterance. 
After many minutes it came to his lips, 
and he said, very solemnly and thought- 
fully, ‘Those of us who are so happy as 
to enter heaven are going to be greatly 
surprised at many of the people we shall 
find there.” 

My friends of the American Church, 
there is, as I firmly believe, a truth in 
this view which my friend then presented 
that we will do well to ponder. More 
and more, I trust, the American Church 
will be to many a little heaven, and all 
the more because it welcomes all earnest 
and intelligent Christian thought. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, when he was once urged 
to join the church, said, in substance, “I 
am looking for a church which I do not 
yet find—a church in which the only 
conditions of admission shall be just two: 
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first, love for the Lord Jesus Christ, and, 
secondly, willingness to join others in 
doing his work on earth.” 

More and more, I trust, this American 
Church in Berlin will represent the great 
central ideals of religion as given in the 
Old Testament by Micah in his inspired 
answer to the question, “ What doth he 
require of thee ?”’ and in the New Testa- 
ment in the Sermon on the Mount, the 
first great commandment, and the second 
which is like unto it, and the definition 
by St. James of “ pure religion and unde- 
filed.”’ If it be such, this chapel will go 
through this century diffusing blessings, 
not only to the American students and 
other temporary residents during their 
stay here, but influences which shall 
endure long after they shall have returned 
to their own land. ‘There is everything 
to encourage us. ‘Those who find fault 
with the whole condition of Christianity 
to-day, and look back to the primitive 
church as embodying all the ideal beau- 
ties and glories of religion, are mistaken. 
Never was the Christian Church, in all 
its branches, so pure, so earnest, so de- 
voted to good works, as now. Christianity 
has largely shaken itself free from the 
mass of metaphysics and scholastic the-. 
ology for which Christians were ready to 
murder each other in those primitive 
days; more and more Christianity cen- 
ters in love to God and love to man, and 
hence are evolved multitudes of blessings 
in all nations. 

I trust that, as time goes on, more and 
more of our American young women and 
young men will come to this and other 
German centers of thought and culture, 
to profit by the wonderful opportunities 
and advantages in science, literature, and 
art which this grand old German father- 
land holds out to them. I hope that this 
and other organizations like it, scattered 
throughout the Empire, may diffuse in our 
own country a filial gratitude toward 
Germany, and may aid in drawing more 
and more closely into harmony these two 
great peoples of Germanic descent on 
both sides of the Atlantic; and, with this 
trust and hope, we may ask for this enter- 
‘prise the favor of our countrymen and 
the blessing of God. 
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The Story of an East Side Family 
IIJ.—The Home and Its Mistress 
By Lillian W. Betts 


ARY never, even to Jack, ac- 
M knowledged that working, after 

her marriage, was a constant 
mortification. She knew the other girls 
commented on it. Once or twice in her 
presence remarks were made about mar- 
ried women taking the bread and butter 
out of the mouths of girls who had no 
one to work for thern. Mary, but for 
the flash of anger in her eyes, made no 
response. She knew she earned more 
money than any of the girls in the shop, 
and at times she reproached herself for 
working up to the limit of her productive 
powers. She dared not do less now, for 
the “boss”? knew what she could do; she 
must keep his friendship. 

“Tt’s only for a little longer; I must 
stop soon,” was her justification to her- 
self. The very thought of giving up the 
opportunity to earn money filled -Mary 
with an indefinable fear; a yawning 
chasm opened before her at the thought 
of depending on another, even though 
that other were Jack. 

The day at last came when “ Good-by ” 


was said to shop, to girls, and to “boss.” 


She laughed gayly, responded to the 
sallies, and kept back the tears. It was 
severing the last tie with the old life, and 
taking up a new life for which the old 
had been no preparation. 

Several of the girls walked home with 
her. These she knew envied her—en- 
vied her the freedom, the new dignity of 
being the mistress of an establishment; 
envied her the things which were her pride 
and delight. 

“I wish to God I never had to enter 
the hole again,’ burst from one of her 
companions with a fierceness wholly for- 
eign to her nature; she was a quiet, reti- 
cent girl; few of the girls ever noticed 
her. She was thirty-eight years old, and 
had been a wage-earner since she was 
twelve, a worker as long as’she could 
remember. ‘The most flippant of the girls 
were silenced by this outburst of rebellion 
against her life. They knew that. the 
hope that made life almost blissful in 


the vagueness of its possibilities for them 
was gone out of her life. She had long 
since passed the line when marriage was 
the door of escape. ‘To her this was 
closed. She had been for years that 


most hopeless of all tenement-house wage- 


earners—‘“‘an old maid.” Her heart was 
so full of love that she rejected the free- 
dom of a hall bedroom in a boarding- 
house. Sheclung to her own people, and 
was one of a married sister’s large 
family, with all the privileges of sharing 
its burdens but not its pleasures. Now 
she was being crowded more and more. 
Her nieces were beginning to have “ stead- 
ies,’ and, when kitchen and parlor were 
occupied, it was expected that she would 
find sitting-room elsewhere. The con- 
sciousness of the slight bond between 
her and those she loved deepened each 
day the lines in her face. The hope of 
release was not quite gone; it was the 
last line of light on a far-distant hill. 
Mary looked at the girl. The contrast 
between them made her own future brill- 
iant. She resolved that this girl should 
find a special welcome always in her 
home and. Jack’s. She would tell Jack 
about her. 

The friends parted at the street door, 
each promising to see Mary often and 
tell her all the news of the shop. Mary 
climbed the stairs slowly. She entered 
with a sigh the home she had worked 
hard to make. Something was gone out 
of her life. She could earn money to buy 
things, but this new life—how should she 
meet it? 

How.-triumphant she had been through 
all these weeks and months! Jack’s 
money had paid the rent and paid for 
their food. Hers had bought the furni- 
ture and Jack’s new clothes and hers now 
hanging in the closet, increasing the 
sense of wealth and prosperity. Then 
there was the money Jacob was keeping 
for them—that, too, she had earned. 
This money was for that future so full of 
mystery, the thought of which filled her 
with vague terrors. As she stood now in 
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the home that had nerved her every day, 
when she was sick and weary and worn, 
to meet all that life in a shop full of 
thoughtless girls of all temperaments, she 
was conscious of a sense of desolation 
and helplessness. Her relations to the 
world had changed. It would expect 
from her, exact from her, entirely differ- 
ent service. She did not know its kind 


nor how to learn to meet this new demand. - 


One thought was fixed. She would 
make for Jack a different home from that 
her father had known, and for the—for 
all who might ever come to it, it should 
be a different home from the one she had 
known. As she looked about, she sud- 
denly realized that it was now in looks very 
much like the home her mother made; 
the things were not worn out, that was 
the only difference. She threw her hat 
on the floor and flew at the stove. Those 
ashes, those horrid ashes—she had always 
seen those first when she got home. 
She was tired, but no more tired than she 
had been many times during the past 
months. That was different; now the 
house was all her care. Her relation to 
this disorder was changed, Where should 
she begin? 

Soon ashes were settling on everything 
in the room. Jack had always made the 
fire when they needed one, but now it. was 
her work. The mechanism of the grate 
baffled her. At last itwasin place. She 
bought a bundle of wood from Jacob, and 
started her fire. Then she sat down to 
wait for it to burn. On the table were 
the dishes that had done duty more than 
once. The bed was unmade, the ashes 
from the stove were in part on the floor, 
but Mary sat quietly waiting for the fire 
to burn. When she looked at it the grate 
was empty, and the teakettle on the floor 
empty. Inexperience had cost Mary time 
and money. This was the beginning of 
many similar outlays. The room was not 
an example of neatness when Jack came 
home, but Jack’s sense of order was not 
yet evolved. | 

The next morning was delightful. It 
was such a luxury to sit down after the usual 
breakfast.of bread and coffee instead of 
hurrying off to work! There were so 
many long hours before Jack would come 
home that she need not hurry. What 
should she do? Go out and look in the 


store windows, not to buy anything, but 
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just to look. When she came home she 
would clean up. : 

A little longer time than usual wa 
spent in dressing up. It was jolly to be 
free, but it was awfully still. How she 
missed the clang of the machinery, the 
rumble of the carts! She started out 
radiant with the thought of change from 
this quiet. 3 

“Well, my, but ye are a lady!” greeted 
Mary as she reached Grand Street. Mary 
looked toward the voice, and there, bare- 
headed, with her dress open at the neck, 
a basket on one arm, and a not over-clean 
baby held in the other, stood a girl who 
had worked inthe shoponeseason. Mary 
was glad tosee her. ‘There passed through 
her mind the vision of a girl who had 
gayer hats and more new dresses than 
any other girl in the shop; a girl who 
impudently called herself ‘the belle of 
the ball.”” She always stood before the 
mirror in the dressing-room so long that 
it made the other girisangry. ‘There were 
often fights that left bad feeling and made > 
the lives of the lovers of peace miserable. 
Mary was silent so long that the woman 
said impatiently,“ Yes,it’s me. Wait till 
you have a cryin’ young one, and a man 
that can swear and drink better than he can 
work, and yer won’t look no better.”” With 
an injured air the woman started to walk 
toward the river. Mary hurried after 
her, saying, “ Ye’re as huffy as ever, Julia. 
I was surprised at seein’ yer. Let me 
take yer basket.” Julia yielded her basket 
ungraciously, but did not speak. 

“The baby don’t look very well,” com- 
mented Mary, hoping to start conversa- 
tion. | 

*“ Naw; he ain’t done nothin’ but cry 
since he was born.” ‘The little mite, with 
pinched face, as if to confirm its mother’s 
statement, gave a feeble cry. The mother 
gave it a hitch which increased its dis- 
comfort, but it made no souud. ‘The use- 
lessness of combating its mother the little 
baby had learned, apparently, as did all 
who attempted it. The baby wrinkled 
its face as if it would like to make a 
sound, but was hopeless of its bringing 
relief. 

‘Dear me! it does me good to see one 
of the girls. It’s dreadful to sit all day 
in the house taking care of a cross baby 
sick half the time. Then have him come 
home and jaw the head off yer because 
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the supper isn’t ready, or it isn’t right, 
and get mad and go out and leave yer all 
alone till yer don’t know what time.” 
Julia’s voice was expressive of deepest 
self-pity. She had forgotten the baby in 
her arms, and it was almost doubled 
between her waist and elbow. 

“Why, I ain’t had but one new hat 
since I was married. Just think of that!” 

‘‘Neither have I,” laughingly inter- 
rupted Mary. 

‘““Married! You! 
a word about it.”” 

This did not cause Mary any surprise, 
as they had never met since the girl was 
discharged for carelessness. Neither 
knew the other’s last name. Suddenly a 
gleam of intelligence came into Julia’s 
face, and, in tones of deepest pity, she 
added, ‘‘ Well, I’m sorry fer yer.” 

Mary resented this, and parted with 
Julia at her doorway, refusing the urgent 
invitation to “‘Come up.” 

The desire to go to the stores was 
gone. Mary went home. 

When she entered the disorderly room 
she was seized with remorse. Jack was 
‘ working. What was she doing? — 
“?*'Tain’t fair,” she said aloud, hurriedly 
.changing her new dress for the old. 

Again the struggle with the fire, which 
went out three times before the coal 
began to burn. This time the kettle 
filled with water went on. Mary waited 
for the water to heat. How still the 
house was! What were the girls doing? 
She glanced at the clock. Kate probably 
was singing a “sheeny”’ song so comic- 
ally that even the Jew girls laughed. 
Rachel was getting the lunch money 
together; it was her day to go out. Ina 
little while they would sit in groups eating 
their lunches, those who had none making 
believe they weren’t hungry. She had 
often done that herself. She almost 
heard the laughter, the spatting like kit- 
tens, the disputes over styles and colors, 
the exchanges of opinions on the “fel- 
lers,” the Jewesses telling of the money 
their fathers would give them when they 
were married, or asking the sympathies 
of the girls because their fathers insisted 
on their marrying some one they did not 
like. She saw the scorn in the faces of 
the American girls for the weakness that 
would submit to such dictation. She saw 
Katie, with her short curly hair rumpled 


Why, I ain’t heard 
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by her hands, her eyes blazing, standing 
before some weeping Rebecca, saying, 
‘‘One dozen fathers couldn’t make me 
marry a man I did not want to marry.” 
It relieved Katie, but was no consolation 
to the victim of a system. Her usual 
climax, “ Bah! Id poison the man,” 
filled the others with horror. At least 
they had reverence for life. Then Jenny, 
dear laughing Jenny, whose wit and 
beauty played havoc with all hearts—“ I 
wouldn’t; they’d hang me. I’d marry 
the right man.” ‘The response to this 
would be in some form from each Re- 
becca, ‘You wouldn’t if he wouldn’t 
have yer,” a statement Jenny’s experience 
made so improbable that it always brought 
a look of wondering protest into her big 
blue eyes. 

Mary heard and saw it all as she had 
done hundreds of times as she sat in the 
chair by the window looking out at the 
clothes hanging on the pulley-lines down © 
the block. She was aroused by the sput- 
tering of the water as it boiled out of the 
spout of the kettle. 

She stood up and faced the new duties 
with no memory of the past to guide 
and direct her. She was married and 
housekeeping. All these things were 
hers. Jack was hers, and—a soft blush 
spread over the face that was so girlish 
in spite of life’s experience. 

The dishes were washed. Housekeep- 
ing began in earnest. Now she must 
have a hot dinner for Jack. She was 
home all day. Sundays there had been 
the washing, and they wanted to go out 
some, so she had not tried to cook, but 
now she would cook. A frown came on 
her forehead at the thought of selection, 
Corned beef, cabbage, and potatoes. Jack 
would like that. Once when they went 
to a restaurant that was what Jack asked 
for. 

Jacob guided in the purchase of gro- 
ceries and vegetables. The butcher 
thought it a huge joke to sell her eight 
pounds of meat. With a sinking heart 
Mary went home. The small sum left in 
her purse frightened her. The one pot 
in the closet was far too small to cook the 
meat. What was to be done? Mary 
looked long and earnestly at the stove, but 
it offered no solution. She aimlessly 
opened the oven door. Of course that 
was big enough. She took o.t the frying- 
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pan, put the meat in it, and put it in the 
oven. The handle would not let the door 
close, but that would make no difference; 
the oven was “awful” hot. Potatoes and 
cabbage were put in the pot and soon 
boiling. Housekeeping was very easy! 
The bed was made, floor swept and 
wiped. Why, it was fun! Four hours 
before Jack came home: what would she 
do? Go down and see Gretchen. How 
lovely it was there! ‘The floor as white 
as the sand on Coney Island. The stove 
like a black looking-glass. How did 
Gretchen doit? Hers was red. Gretchen 
looked so sweet. A calico dress anda 
big apron, and she was sewing. How 
pretty that dress was, and the flannels on 
the table so soft! Mary sat in the rocker 
swinging softly. ‘Sewing you bring?” 
queried Gretchen with a_ sympathetic 
smile. “Sewing?” Mary blushed. ‘I 
don’t know how,” she answered. A look 
of wonder, followed by a puzzled expres- 
sion, came into Gretchen’s china blue eyes. 

All done. I shust begin.” 

“No; I don’t know how to sew. I 
never did sew.” 

Gretchen veiled her horror as best she 
could, remaining silent. A strange land 
this, where a woman did not know how 
to sew. ‘The little American wife sitting 
opposite rocked back and forth thinking 
busily. You could buy things very cheap, 
everybody saidso. Yet here was Gretchen, 
who was so rich, sewing hard. At last 
Mary spoke. 

“Everybody says yer can buy things as 
cheap as yer can make them. It don’t 
pay to make them.” 

‘* Nein cheap !’’ exclaimed Gretchen in a 
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rage. ‘Mine child, it not wear. Cheap. 
My child wear what I make.” Gretchen 
was almost fierce. After a moment she 
laid gently in Mary’s_lap two or three gar- 
ments, the sweetest, daintiest, Mary had 
ever seen, so dainty and pure that it 
seemed as if the love they represented had 
entered into the texture as well as the 
stitches. Mary’s pulses beat faster. 
‘““Will you show me how?” she breathed 
rather than spoke. She would have the 
full measure of a woman’s life, this girl to 
whom it was just unfolding. The two 
clasped hands and beamed on each other. 
There was a language of the heart com- 
mon to both, and they used it eloquently. 

Mary went upstairs. As_ she ap- 
proached her own door there was a 
strange smell of burning in the halls. She 
opened the door. The stove looked cold. 
Mary took the cover off the pot; it was 
half filled with a burnt mass that bore no 
resemblance to the cabbage and potatoes 
she had put in the pot to cook. The meat 
in the oven looked as it did when she 
put itin. The fire was out. 

Sitting flat on the floor, Mary resorted 
to a woman’s refuge for relief, tears. The 
door opened and Jack came in. 

“Oh, Jack, it ain’t fair! I don’t know 
how.” 

Jack, the lesson of love is fast making 
youaman. A glance revealed the full 
measure of defeat. Roughly patting Mary 
on the shoulder, he said: 

“Thank God, dere’s bologna. I’m 
hungry as a horse.” Mary laughed 
through her tears. 

Jack, you did not know it, but you put 
your home on a solid foundation that hour. 


The Beginnings of Poetry 


best-known students of poetry in 

this country. His ‘‘ Handbook of 
Poetics” is a useful compendium of the 
history and relations of poetic forms, and 
‘ his “Old English Ballads,” with its schol- 
arly introduction, is a masterly treatment 
of a special method of expression. He 
iias now done a service to every student 
in his ‘Beginnings of Poetry.” The 


Prtescknown Gummere is one of the 


1 The Beginnings of Poetry. 
mere, Professor of En 
Macmillan Company, 


lish in Haverford College. The 
ew York. 


By Francis B. Gum- : 


, book is an exhaustive study of the early 


manifestations of poetry in the unindivid- 
ualized communal life of primitive peo- 
ples. It is candid, frank, learned; it is a 
serious as well as a sympathetic study; it © 
does full justice—sometimes more than 
justice, one may think—-to work of former 
investigators; it deserves, and will un- 
doubtedly obtain, the attention and appre- 
ciation of every student of the earlier 
forms. The title of the book scarcely 
describes its ranger It is both more and 
less than a record of poetry in its begin- 
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nings. So much of the earliest poetry 
was oral, and thus by its very nature 
impermanent, that little is recorded of the 
earliest forms, and even that little is not 
here set down in logical or in chrono- 
logical method; so that the book is less 
than a history of poetry in its beginnings. 
On the other hand, so much of the life of 
a people is sung in its earliest rhythms 
that a study of early poetry naturally and 
properly becomes, as here, a study of the 
sources of the poetic habit rather than a 
study of the surviving relics of the earli- 
est poetic expression. If one should give 
a full descriptive title, one might call it a 
Study of the Relations of Earliest Poetry 
to Primitive Social Life. The book is 
therefore more than a treatise on poetic 
origins, and becomes a document of high 
rank in the field of sociological ethnology. 

In considering it one may admit at the 
outset that the work has the defects of its 
qualities. In its preparation the litera- 
ture of the whole subject has been laid 
under contribution for material, and its 
conclusions have been recorded. In his 
willingness to do justice to every earlier 
_ worker in the field, scarcely any contrib- 
utor, however humble, has been over- 
looked by the author; so that he has been 
forced to make some of the chapters read 
like complete collections of pithy remarks 
concerning the matter in hand by critics 
and investigators of the past. In effort 
to relieve the tedium of this long proces- 
sion of phantoms Mr. Gummere often 
startles the reader by the temporary 
assumption of a light and jaunty style 
not unlike that of Hamlet in his parley 
with his father’s ghost. Perhaps in the 


fear that detail of reference may be a- 


hardship to a reader, the allusions are so 
irregularly annotated that verification is 
often difficult. Sometimes this irregu- 
larity is misleading, as in the reference 
for the couplet from Chaucer, at the begin- 
ning, which should be Canterbury Tales, 
Group D,1919 f.; sometimes it is confusing, 
as when in the index references to at least 
three separate books are lumped together 
under one indefinite heading, ‘ Scherer ;”’ 
sometimes it is tantalizing, as in allusions 
to ‘“‘M. Tarde,” which occur unannotated 
so far as page 356,at which point the 
belated reference appears. These are 
slight defects, easily corrected in a second 
edition. A more important comment may 
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be that the work is written throughout 
from one fixed and inflexible point.of view, 
so that with outward form of inductive rea- 
soning it is really too deductive to be thor- 
oughly helpful. Yet this is hardly a harm, 
for the book is so candid and so undog- 
matic that for most readers its consistency 
of attitude may be counted unto it for 
righteousness. 

Thus much may be said in criticism 
with some small show of truth. It would 
still be a fact that the book is an impor- 
tant contribution. The value of it is 
that it puts into tangible and logical array 
the basal considerations necessary for a 
discussion of the origins of poetry. ‘The 
essential element of poetry, in Professor 
Gummere’s view, is rhythm. The earliest 
poetry is an outward accompaniment of 
one of the basal rhythms of activity, born 
not of stress of thought, emotion, or medi- 
tation in solitude, and framed into con- 
scious metrical perfection by the rule of 
strict precision, but born of the uncon- 
sciously rhythmic heart-beats of com- 
munal activity in its simplest outward 
demonstrations. ‘The music of the anvil, 
of the dance, of the rowers in chorus 
chanting as in harmony they sweep the 
sea, of the swinging sickle and the plung- 


ing battle-line—this is the earliest poetry. 


It is the unconscious tribute of the senses 
to the ultimate rhythm of the eternal 
things ; born of that sympathy of kind 
which makes a communal whole out of a 
horde of tramps or of savages no less 
than out of a company of pilgrims or of 
saints ; fashioned into the beat and meas- 
ure of verse by the dance, the march, and 
the “cadence of consenting feet.” In its 
evolution through the ages the accent of 
the dance grows fainter and the sympathy 
of kind grows stronger, so that in later 
poetry the senses have less and the intel- 
lect has more cf feeling of relation. Yet 
the oldest and the newest are but one. for 
rhythm, in this author’s view, “ binds in a 
single bond both the beginning and the 
end.” 

For most readers the least rewarding 
chapter in the book will be the long one 
on “ Rhythm as the Essential Fact of 
Poetry,” and the most rewarding will 
be those on the differencing elements, 
Rhythm as the one external manifestation 
of poetry, especially early verse-forms, has 
so enchained Professor Gummere’s atten- 
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tion that he gives it, one is tempted to 
say, far greater emphasis—conceding 
all that he alleges—than is warranted. 
There used to be in the books on rhetoric 
a description of the “ Fallacy of the Essen- 
tial,”” which consisted in the error of con- 
fusing that which is essential with that 
which is sufficient. One may suspect this 
fallacy here. Rhythm is essential to 
poetry as nitrogen is essential to air, 
since there can be no poetry without the 
one, nor water without the other. Yet it 
may be true that in both cases other 
essentials must conjoin. In his last 
chapter Mr. Gummere seems to see this, 
and, perhaps unconsciously, qualifies his 
earlier statements. Most readers, we sus- 
pect, will go further in such qualification. 
All this, however, is theory, and criticism 
of theory is so much easier than creation 
that the reviewer hesitates to make sug- 
gestions. In the chapters-on the “ Dif- 
ferencing Elements” Professor Gummere 
deals with the facts of a branch of histori- 
cal knowledge of which he is an acknowl- 
edged authority, and his account is one 
in which readers will take delight. No- 
where in criticism, so far as the reviewer 
recalls, is there anything approaching 
these chapters in adequate tracing of the 
growth of form in poetry as compelled on 
the one hand by the gradually concen- 
trating life of the commune, and on the 
other by the artistic desires of individual 
life. The raw material of poetry exists 
in the expression of what Martineau used 
to call the three primal propensions of 
organic life. One may call them the three 
instinctive expressions—the instinct of 
meat and drink, the instinct of sex, and 
the instinct of activity. The instinct of 
meat and drink forces the gathering for 
labor in providing and the gathering for 
pleasure in consuming. Hence the songs 
of the rower, of the woodman, the songs 
of the banquet-hall, of the drinking-cup. 
The tragedy of this instinct forces the 
gatherings of death. Hence the songs of 
mourning. So, again, the instinct of sex 


forces the gatherings of marriage. Hence 
the bridal songs and the music of the 
dance. ‘The instinct of activity, perhaps 
most powerful, certainly most tireless of 
all, forces the gatherings of struggle, and 
hence the songs of war; and forces also 
the gatherings of achievement, and hence 
the songs of the harvest-time in peace 
and of victory in war. At first all utter- 
ance was chaotic; then, governed by the 
necessities of similar physical motions, 
becoming rhythmic—as in the mourning 
songs where one feels the cadence of 
bodies rocking to and fro in stress of 
grief ; then, at last, fixing itself into form 
as the perception of communal consent 
in rhythm became dominant. Upon the 
basis of this communal poetry is built up, 
later, the poetry of art. To the communal 
sentiment succeeds individual feeling and 
hence the “lyric cry’ of Mr. Symonds. 
To it comes humor, to it comes the relig- 
ious element. In the style appear new 
factors—myth, personification, differen- 
tiation into lyric, epic, dramatic. And 
at last poetry speaks as the voice of one 


prophetic soul. 


It would be past our purpose to analyze 
in detail the theory as here set forth. 
Indeed, so fully and so completely is it 
presented that to criticise it thoroughly 
in the brief space of a review would be 
to do injustice. It is most ably presented 
by Professor Gummere, and, as a whole, 
is convincing. Its weakest point, as 
frankly admitted by the author, lies in 
tracing the physical connection between 
the refrain of the ballad—the sole repre- 
sentative in modern verse of the ancient 


form—and the communal cry which was_ 


its ancestor. ‘There may be critics who 
will assert that even in this argument this 
connection is not clearly demonstrated. 
It is, however, made probable, and grant- 
ing the weakness of this link, the chain of 
evidence seems conclusive. ‘To have ac- 
complished this is no small achievement, 
for which Professor Gummere deserves 
the thanks of every student of poetry. 
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Abraham Lincoln and the Men of His Time. 
By Robert H. Browne,M.D. In2 vols, Illustrated. 
Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati. 542x8Y%in. $3.50. 

Belt of Seven Totems (The): A Story of Mas- 


sasoit. By Kirk Munroe. Illustrated. The J. B. 
Co., Philadelphia. 512x8in. 326 pages. 


The belt which gives name to this story was 
that worn by Massasoit, tre famous chief of 
Massachusetts in the time of the Pilgrim 
fathers, and the stanch friend of Edward 
Winslow—through which friendship so much 
quarter was given to the early settlers. The 
same totem belt was worn by Metacomet 
pron. Philip), son of Massasoit. This story 
iffers from Indian war stories generally in 
that it aims to show the struggle of those days 
from the Indian point of view rather than from 
that of the white man, and many obscure cir- 
cumstances are brought to view. In it figures 
the famous chief Squanto, who was carried 
captive to England, where he remained many 
ears,and others of the noted dusky warriors. 
Though not aiming to be history, the book 
is rich in historic circumstance and coloring. 


Best Nonsense Verses (The). Chosen by 
Dodge Daskam. William S. Lord, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 5'%4x6%4,in. 61 pages. 

An attractively made little volume which, 

within a small compass, presents many of the 

best nonsense verses. 

Boy in Early Virginia (A). By Edward Robins. 
Illustrated. George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 
5x7% in. 285 pages. $1, net. 


The wonder is that in the present exploitation 
of early American heroes for purposes of 
romance, somebody has not settled on Captain 
John Smith, of Virginia, ere this. In this 
story he figures prominently, as presented by 
a boy who shared in his adventures. Of course 
the story is interesting and full of hairbreadth 
escapes, as well as of references to historic 
happenings. 
Brief Survey of the Life and Writings of 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus (A). By Sidney G, Ash- 
[he Grafton Press, New York. 4x6'% in. 
48 pages. : 
The biographical and critical matter appro- 


_ priate to an introduction to Horace, and 


usually incorporated with an edition of his 
works, is here presented by itself in an attract- 
ive little book, in the preparation of which re- 
course has been had to the latest authorities. 


Camera Shots at Big Game. By A. G. Walli- 
han. Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 8xIl 
in. 77 text pages, 65 plates. $10, net. 


One knows not whether this beautiful book 
will arouse keener interest in the hunter or in 
the amateur photographer. Both will find in 
it abundant stimulus for emulation. The 
excitement of hunting big game with a camera 
apparently equals or exceeds that which thrills 
the ordinary game-killer. Certainly the sport 


Any of these 
Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt 


requires more nerve and more patience, for 
the photographer has to get nearer to his 
victim with his weapon than does the sports- 
man, and stand firm without expecting to kill. 
Mr. Wallihan has been a persistent hunter 
with the camera, and in this volume presents 
a record of his success which has aroused the 
enthusiasm of no less a personage than the 
President of the United States. Mr. Roose- 
velt contributes an interesting introduction to 
the volume, written while he was Vice-Presi- 
dent. ‘More and more,” he says, “as it 
becomes necessary to preserve the game, let 
us hope that the camera will largely supplant 
the rifle. Of the two, the former is the kind 
of sport which calls for the higher degree of 
skill, patience, resolution, and knowledge of 
the life-history of the animal sought.” Mr. 
Wallihan gives a detailed and entertaining 
account of his expeditions, and the many 
photogravure and half-tone illustrations show 
deer, antelope, mountain sheep, cougars, and 
bears among the animals that he succeeded 
in getting to pose for their pictures, singly and 
ingroups. A defect in an otherwise admirable 
book is that the pictures are scattered through 
the text without any key or index, so that it is 
difficult to locate the picture one is reading 
about. 


Children’s Health (The). By Florence Hull 
Winterburn. The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
5x7% in. 280 pages. $1.25, net. 


Colburn Prize (The). By Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son. Illustrated. J. F. Taylor & Co., New York. 
in. 120 pages. $1. 
The moral purpose is the most obvious feature 
of this little story, the motive of which is the 
sacrifice of an expected school honor for the 
benefit of a schoolmate less fortunately placed. 
The story is gracefully told and ends happily. 


Comédie Humaine of Honoré de Balzac. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Vol. 
XXVIII. The Magic Skin, and The Hidden Mas- 
terpiece. Vol. XXVIII. Louis Lambert and Other 

. Stories. Vol. XXIX. Seraphita, and The Alka- 
hest. Vol. XXX. Juana, and Other Stories. (The 
Pocket Edition of Balzac. To be complete in thirty 
volumes.) Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 4446% in. 
In cloth, $1 per vol. ; in limp leather, $1.25. 

Four additional volumes in the new edition 

which has already been commended for its 

small size, combined with its entire legibility 


and substantial book-making. 
Complete Exposé of Eddyism or Christian 


Science, and the Plain Truth in Plain Terms 
regarding Mary Baker G. Eddy. By Frederick 
W. Peabody. An Address. Smith Building, Boston. 
514x8%4 in. 68 pages. 25c 

Crisis (The). Richard Carvel. By Winston 
Churchill. Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 57% in. 5 
ages. $1.50 each. 

A handsomely bound and _ uniform edition of 

these two immensely popular historical novels. 

The edition is well suited for gift purposes. 
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Dream Children. Edited and Illustrated by 
Elizabeth B. Brownell. The Bowen-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 5%2x8in. 217 pages. 95c. 

Some of the dearest children of fiction are 

here—Tiny Tim, and Cosette, and Dorothy Q, 

and Little Boy Blue, and Alice, and many 

others. Their stories are told in well-selected 
extracts, and the illustration is both intelli- 
gent and true to child life. 

Edward Carpenter: Poet and Prophet. By 


Ernest Crosby. The Conservator, Philadelphia. 
5x7'% in. 50 pages. 


The beautiful picture of Carpenter which. 


serves as a frontispiece of this little volume 
prejudices the reader in favor of Mr. Crosby’s 
‘Poet and Prophet; but the discussion of 
Carpenter’s philosophy of the universe in gen- 
eral, and of poetical form in particular, which 
immediately follows, is likely to turn him 
the other way. When, however, Mr.-Crosby 
reaches Carpenter’s social ideals, he not only 
explains the hold which Carpenter has ob- 
tained over his own mind, but obtains for him 
a hold upon the minds of all who are out of 
sympathy with current commercialism. There 
are passages here which are as keen in social 
satire and as fine in social feeling as Mr. 
Crosby’s “ Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable.” 
It is this first book of Mr. Crosby’s, however, 
rather than its successor, to which we espe- 
cially care to call the attention of the reading 
public. We like Mr. Crosby better when he 
is championing his own ideas than when he is 
defending the ideas of fellow-rebels against 
conventional standards. 


Elf-Errant (The). By Moira O’Neill. 
trated. (New Edition.) The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 54¢x7%in. 109 pages. $1.25. 

Woven out of a delicate and ingenious fancy, 

this little international fairy tale, if we may 

call it so, has distinct charm. Rose Red,a 
bluff and honest English elf, comes to Ireland 
between the leaves of a Shakespeare, com- 
fortably resting at Ariel’s line, ‘‘ Where the 
bee sucks, there suck I.” He finds the native 
elves and fairies of Ireland oddly unlike him 
in character and action, and his adventures in 
peace and war make almost as interesting and 


poetic a tale as that of Drake’s “ Culprit 


Fay.” Wedonot greatly care for Mr. Brit- 

ten’s drawings. 

Eugene Field: A Study in Heredity and Con- 
tradictions. By Slason Thompson. lI)lustrated. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. In2 vols. 5x8 
in. $3, net. 


Mr. Stedman once compared Eugene Field to 
Shakespeare’s Yorick, “‘ whose motley covered 
the sweetest nature and tenderest heart,” and 
further and more concretely described him as 
‘‘a complex American with the obstreperous 
bizarrerie of the frontier and the artistic deli- 
cacy of our oldest culture always at odds 
within him.” Probably Field will longest be 
remembered by his exquisitely dainty lullabies, 
but there is quite as much of his own peculiar 
genius, perhaps more, in some of the quaint 
renderings of Horace, and even in some of 
his humorous verse. His prose was, partly 
from the ephemeral nature of his daily work, 
not, as a rule, of lasting character. He 
tabored greatly over the “ Little Book of 
Profitable Tales,” but it has not as much 
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of the man himself in it as has the “ Little 
Book of Western Verse.” To his intimates 
Field was a constant wonder for his flow 
of spirits, his irresistible and contagious fun. 
He would work eagerly at a practical joke or 
elaborate mystification, or a letter to a friend 


illuminated with inks of all colors, and even — 


in print he delighted to poke amiable fun at 
friend and foe alike. Noman was freer from 
meanness and maliciousness, and none had 
warmer friends, most of all among the chil- 
dren. Mr. Thompson evidently has in view 
constantly the man rather than the author. 
We get a clear idea of the prankish, whim- 
sical, impulsive newspaper man, with his con- 
stant surprises and contrasts, and in this way 
the biography is successful, although there is 
an excess of the trivial and the minutely per- 
sonal. One feels especially that the first half 
of the first volume is long drawn out, has too 
much detail about ancestors and childhood, 
and treats the subject of the biography with a 
portentous importance at which he, if alive, 
would be the first to laugh. 


Evangeline: A Tale of Acadie. By Hen 
W. Longfellow. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. in. 160 pages. §1. 

Fields, Factories, and Workshops. By P. 
Kropotkin. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 5x7%in. 259 pages. 

Those who are disposed to think that the 
whole course of economic development is 
toward the centralized control of industry 
should find time to read this abridged edition 
of Kropotkin’s great work, showing the counter 
tendencies at work for the decentralization of 
industry, and demonstrating the advantages— 
intellectual as well as economic—that spring 
from the application of brain and hand to the 
diversified work of intensive farming. This 
abridgment, appearing as it does in a period 
of intense public feeling against Anarchism 
of every shade and form, will convince most 
non-Socialists that they themselves cherish the 
Anarchist goal of industrial independence and 
diversified labor more than the trust goal of 
industrial subordination and division of intel- 
ligence. As we said of the larger work, the 
abridgment is suggestive and stimulating in 
an exceptional degree. 

Field of Ethics (The): Being the William 
Belden Noble Lectures for a By George Her- 

in & Co 


bert Palmer. Houghton, Mi oston. 
5x714in. 213 pages. $1.10, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Fiery Dawn (The). By M. E. Coleridge. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 5x7% in. 
361 pages. $1.50. 

Here is an able and cleverly written romance 

of modern French life during a stirring and 

troublous period. The plot is too mixed and 
mingled to be told in few words, and turns 
upon the career of a young man of mysterious 
parentage and poetic genius who is protégé 
of a Marquis. There is love and adventure 
and to spare. Madame du Barry, Victor 

Hugo, Corot, the painter, and many others of 

note in letters, art, and affairs, figure in the 


pages. Republicans and Royalists fight, and. 


all lead up to the placing on the throne of the 
citizen King. Louis Philippe. It is the kind 
of romance intended to keep readers awake. 
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French Revolution and Modern French So- 
cialism (The). By Jessica Peixotto, Ph.D. (Crow- 
ell’s Library of Economics.) Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 5x7%,in. 409 pages. $1.50 


Reserved for later notice. 


From Homer to Theocritus: A Manual of 
Greek Literature. By Edward Capps. lilustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x8 1n. 476 
pages. $1.50, net. 

This greatly enlarged edition of Professor 

Capps’s work, first issued in 1900, is decidedly 

the best of its kind. The larger part of it is 

devoted to the Greek poets; the historians, 
the orators, and the philosophers have like- 
wise their proportionate share in the period to 
which the work is limited. Readers who read 
no Greek in the original will find here a the- 
saurus of the best in the representative Eng- 
lish translations. These are presented in his- 
torical setting with adequate introduction and 
criticism, so as to exhibit the course of the 
literary development as a whole. An ap- 
pended bibliography directs the reader to 


such works on each author and period, and 


such translations, as are both good and access- 
ible. 


Furniture of Our Forefathers (The). = Esther 
Singleton. With Critical Descriptions of Plates by 
Russeil Sturgis. Illustrated. In2vols. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 8xI11%in. $20. 

These volumes, to which the much-abused 
adjective sumptuous may properly be applied, 
will be most welcome to collectors and pur- 
chasers, and they will also afford those who 
have not acquired special knowledge on this 
fascinating topic an interesting introduction 
to the subject. We shall speak at some length 
of this admirable work at a later date. 


George Romney. By Rowley Cleeve.  Illus- 
trated. (Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters.) The 
Macmillan Co., New York. in, 61 pages. 50c. 


Reserved for later notice. 
G. F. Watts, R.A. By Charles T. Bateman. 


lilustrated. (Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters.) 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 4x6'%4in. 59 pages. 


Reserved for later notice. 


German Reader and Theme Book (A). By 
Calvin Thomas and William Addison Hervey. 
Holt & Co., New York. 5x7%ein. 435 pages. 


Gliick Auf. By Margarethe Miiller and Carla 
Wenckebach. Ginn & Co., Boston. 4%4x7 in. 235 
pages. 85c. 

Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs: The First Five 
Cantos. Edited by L. A. Holman. | Illustrated. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 414x6%4in. 71 pages. 

Graded Work in Arithmetic. By S. W. Baird. 
(Seventh Year.) The American Book Co., New York. 
in. 160 pages. 25c. 

Her Father’s Legacy. By Helen Sherman 
Griffith. The Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
(Brentano’s, New York.) 5<7%1n. 345 pages. $1.25. 

Idyls of the Gass. By Martha Wolfenstein. 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, Phila- 
delphia. 5x7%4in. 295 pages. 

Whoever would realize the common life and 

innermost feelings of the people of the Ju- 

dengasse george in a modern German 
town coul 

book. The tale is a succession of episodes 
without much plot. Ithas as chief personages 
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Maryam, a typical mother in Israel, and her 
grandson, Shimmelé, known in the Gass as 
the Brocurle (little scholar), whose grand- 
mother regards him as a “ wonder child.” 
Around this interesting pair gathered all the 
poverty, humanity, courage, and quaintness 
which make up the daily life of the orthodox 
present-day Jew. The reader is made to feel 
deeply the cruel injustice exercised ignorantly 
toward the Jews by the mobs who disgraced 
the name of Christians. 


India : Old and New. With a Memorial Address 
by E. Washburn Hopkins, M.A., Ph.D. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 6x9 in, 342 pages. 
$2.50, net. (Yale Bicentennial Publications.) 

The general reader will find as much to attract 

in this volume as the Orientalist found in its 

predecessor, ‘‘ The Great Indian Epic.” Of 
special importance is the essay on “ Christ in 

India,” demolishing, as it does, the contention 

of many superficial students that the original 

features of Christianity were borrowed from 

India. Max Miiller contented himself with 

stating that there was no historical proof of 

this. Dr. Hopkins holds that the evidence 
points the other way. Some secondary and 
late features of Oriental Christianity may have 
been an Indian loan, but, as he thinks, the 
development of Krishnaism is indebted to our 
fourth Gospel. The double hypothesis that 

Jesus was an Essene and the Essenes were 

Buddhists seems to him no better than “a 

desperate guess.” Among the other essays, 

those on the “‘ Early Lyric Poetry of India” 
and “Sanskrit Epic Poetry,” illustrated as 
they are by adequate-extracts, are as valuable 
to literary readers as those on “ Land Tenure 
in India,” *“* Hindu Guilds,” “ The Cause and 
Cure of Famine,” and “ The Plague” are to 
students of sociology. Dr. Hopkins sharply 
criticises the shortcomings of British adminis- 
tration in India, but regards them as attribut- 
able to ignorance or dullness rather than to 
tyranny. The memorial address introductory 
to these essays is an honorable tribute to that 
great Oriental scholar, the late Professor 

Salisbury, of Yale, who was the pioneer and 

generous promoter of Oriental studies in this 

country. 


In Great Waters: Four Stories. By Thomas 
Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. 
in. 223 pages. $1.25. 

These four tales relate to sailors and fisher- 

men and their love stories in Holland, on the 

Great Lakes, and in other parts of the world. 

The dominant note is one of tragedy. The 

author treats with delicate literary skill the 

rather slender plots, which have more of 
pathos than humor. 


Ireland and the Empire: A Review, 1800-1900. 
By T. W. Russell, M.P. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 5x734,in. 28 pages. $2. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Legends of Genesis (The). By Herman Gun- 
kel. Translated by W. H. Carruth. The Open 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 5xS8in. 164 pages. 


Lessons in Physical Geography. By Charles 
R. Dryer,-M.A., F.G:S.A. Illustrated. The Ameri- 
can Book Co., New York. 5x74in. 430 pages. $1.20, 
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Letters to Washington and Accompanying 
Papers. Vol. IV., ye-s774- Published by_ the 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America. Edited 
by Stanislaus Murray Hamilton. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 6x9in. 400 pages. $5, net. 


These letters increase greatly in interest as 
they approach the period of supreme interest 
in the life of Washington and of our Nation. 
The present volume, however, furnishes more 
enlightenment to the student of our economic 
history than to the student of political his- 
tory, for it relates very largely to matters con- 
nected with his estate, which during these 
five years engrossed so much of Washington’s 
thought. The editor has introduced in his 
notes two exceptionally valuable letters from 
Washington in reference to his proposed im- 
portation of Palatines to settle upon his Ohio 
estates—a plan not carried through. 


Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon: Comedy 
in Four Acts by Eugéne Labiche and M. E. 
Martin. Edited for School Use by G. Castegnier. 
The American Book Co., New York. 5x7!%4in. 120 


pages. 35c. 
Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller. By 


Calvin Thomas. Illustrated. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 6x9in. 481 pages. $3.25, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction. By Charles 
H. McCarthy, Ph.D. McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York. in. 531 pages. $3, net. 


A vast amount of good material ill-digested, 
and lending much more bulk than strength to 
the volume. ‘“ Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruc- 
tion” is an adequate title, for the author has 
essayed to give a general history of recon- 
struction, merely stopping short, as nearly as 
he could, at Lincoln’s death. A work so 
planned could not have been more than a 
torso, and the execution deprives even the 
torso of the clearness of outline which the 
finished work of an artist always has. The 
need of an adequate treatise on reconstruc- 
tion, which the author justly notes in his pref- 
ace, still remains. 

Making His Mark. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 


Illustrated. The Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
Brentano’s, New York. 5xX7!2in. 307 pages. $1.25. 


A very good boy’s story. The boy’s father 
trusts his second wife and leaves all his be- 
longings in her hands. No sooner is he buried 
than the proverbial stepmother side is shown 
to the boy. He is totally disinherited. Good 
friends arise and the boy makes his own for- 
tune, while the stepmother loses ground. 


Master of the Science of Right Living (The). 
By Newell Dwight Hillis. The Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 5x/7!2in. 45 pages. 50c. 

Margaret Warrener. By Alice Brown. sige 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x8 in. 501 pages. $1.59. 

There is strong work here in analysis of char- 

acter and motive, but the incidents are so 

often painful and the stress on the sympathies 
sO wearing at times that the novel can hardly 
be regarded as pleasing. The characters 
belong to a little semi-bohemian group of 
newspaper workers, artists, singers, and poets, 
in a Boston lodging-house, none of whom are 
very successful professionally. Their life- 


stories become tangled, and there aredeveloped 
tragedies not only of disease and death, but of 
Opposcd 


moral decadence and selfishness. 
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love, but the general tone of the book is somber. 


Miss Marjorie of Silvermead. By Evelyn 
Everett-Green. Illustrated. George W. Jacobs & 
Co., Phiiadelphia. in. 382 pages. $1, net. 

Miss Marjorie is the maiden aunt of the hero- 
ine, who tells the story, and the good genius 
of her neighborhood, in which a large number 
of unusual and melodramatic incidents take 
place. Thescenes are English, and humdrum 
respectability is shocked by skeletons in its 
neighbors’ houses. 


Modern American Bible (The): St. Paul. St. 
Johs. By Frank Schell Ballentine. Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. 4x6in. 2vo's. 50c. each. 

These two volumes require no more to be 
said than was expressed in our notice of their 
predecessors, September 14,1901. This trans- 
lation will prove serviceable to the unedu- 
cated ; and in this is no small merit. Others 
will quote Luke v., 39. But we applaud the 
translator’s purpose and diligence, and his 
success so far as it goes. 


Municipal Administration. By John A. Fair- 
lie, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., New York. 6x9 in. 
448 pages. 

A work of the first importance to every writer 

on municipal questions. Reserved for later 


notice. 


Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By 
Eugene L. Richards, M.A. Illustrated. The Ameri- 
9g Book Co., New York. 442*7%in. 173 pages. 
5c. 


Of Politics. By Richard Rogers Bowker. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 444x7 in. 69 


pages. 
Ordeal of Elizabeth(The). J. F. 

New York. 5x/7%4in. 412 pages. $1.50. 
The lack in this book as a work of art may_be 
said to be due mainly to the commonness of 
its scenes and situations ; to the peculiar note 
of every-day modernity which pervades it. 
It reads as if its author chose to remain anony- 
mous in order to let the dvamatis persone 
have the more free play in working themselves 
out on its pages. The daughter of a decayed 
limb of an ancient Dutch-American family, 
and of a mother evolved from generations of 
collective vulgarity added to personal ill repute, 


the birthright of the heroine was hardly envi- — 


able. With heirlooms of beauty and taste 
from the aristocratic side, brought up by two 
maiden aunts who knew nothing of he world, 
tabooed by the austere prejudices of local 
village “‘ best families,” who was to guide the 


girl, swept hither and thither by emotional. 


waves up to her twentieth year? Given her 
cemperament and isolation, her falling in love 
with the first good-looking man who urged 
himself upon her was inevitable. Her sub- 
sequent luck in being taken up by a society 
leader and launched into New York life, where 
she meets the right man, and her deceiving of 
him through feminine cowardice, pure and 
simple, are wholly natural to this over- 
endowed feminine temperament, franticaliy 
struggling to do right while lacking intellectual 
rudder or compass. 

Peg Woffington. By Charles Reade. (The 


Temple Classics.) The Macmillan Co., New York, 
4x6in, 234 pages, 
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Practical Exercises on the Latin Verb. B 
Katharine Campbell Reiley. The American Boo 
Co., New York. 10x8%4 in. 80 pages. 

Proceedings of the General Conference of 
Protestant Missionaries in Japan, held in Tokio 
October 24-31, 1900. Illustrated. The Methcdist 
Publishing House, Tokyo. 5% x9 in. 1,040 pages. 

Queen Victoria: Her Life and Empire. By 
the marae of Lorne. Illustrated. H “wy & Bros., 
New York. 544x8%in. 279 pages. $2.50. 

This may be regarded as the authoritative life 

of the good Queen. It is written by her son- 

in-law, and hence has been prepared from an 
intimate standpoint, but it is also written by 

one who, as an author, is in many respects a 

worthy successor of the late Duke of Argyll. 

ust why the new Duke persists in still call- 
ing himself the Marquis of Lorne is not evi- 
dent. While we fail to find in his volume the 
femininely sympathetic biographic description 
which distinguished Mrs. Fawcett’s “ Life,” 
we are recompensed by the Duke’s insistence 
on the influence of Queen Victoria as telling 
on English manners, especially on the man- 
ners of the court. At the time of her acces- 
sion there might have been “ finer bowing and 
courtesying,” and correspondingly less mental 
relaxation, than now. But there was more 
moral relaxation. It is the highest glory of 
an exalted life to act upon a whole nation like 
amoral tonic. The Duke of Argyll does well, 
therefore, as one having had access to the 
details of the Queen’s private life, to emphasize 
wherever possible this her supreme distinction. 


Riley Farm-Rhymes. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. With Country Pictures by Will Vawter. 
The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 54%4x8 
in. 187 pages. $1, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Rules of Proceeding and Debate in Delibera- 
tive Assemblies. By Luther S. Cushing. (New 
Edition.) Manual of Parliamentary Practice. Henry 
T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 4x6in. 239 pages. 


A new edition of a standard work. © 


Schiller’s Braut von Messina. Edited by 
Arthur H. Palmer and Jay Glover Eldridge. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. 414x6% in. 193 pages. 
60c., net. : 

Sesame and Lilies: Two Lectures by John 

Ruskin. Edited by Robert Kilburn Root. Henry 
Holt = Co., New York. 412x6% in. 137 pages. 

., net. 

Shakespeare and Goethe on Gresham’s Law 
and the Single Gold Standard. By Ben. E. Green. 
Published by the Author, Dalton, Ga. 5x7%in. 78 
pages. 25c. 

Stories from Le Morte d’Arthur and the Ma- 
binogion. By Beatrice Clay. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 4x6in. 185 pages. 50c. 

Story of Live Dolls (The). By Josephine 
Scribner Gates. Illustrated by Virginia Keep. The 
Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 714x934 in. 103 
pages. $l, net. 

A very captivating little story, with a touch of 

originality. A book for an imaginative child. 

Temple Bible (The): Antique. Edited by the 


Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D. The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. 4x5in. 170 pages. 60c., net. 


The “ Temple Shakespeare” and the “ Tem- 
ple Classics” have given a favorable intro- 
duction to the ‘“ Temple Bible,” of which this 
volume is the first installment. The high 
repute of Professor Sayce as a specialist in 
Assyriology bespeaks confidence in his work 


as the editor of the Book of Genesis. We are 
not aware, however, that his eminence in one 
branch of archeology weighs much against 
the unanimous verdict of literary critics in 
opposition to his contention that the Penta- 
teuch is “ substantially ” a work of the period 
of the Exodus, to which tradition has assigned 
it, and that “the narratives it contains are his- 
torically true ”-—-an assertion requiring consid- 
erable limitation. Professor Sayce, indeed, has 
his own documentary theory of the book, but 
he wholly ignores the great component docu- 
ments which literary critics agree in recogniz- 
ing. Some exception, therefore, must be 
taken to the publishers’ profession of render- 
ing accessible *“ the latest accepted results of 
the best Biblical criticism of the age.” The 
text, it should be added, is that of King 

James’s version. 

Topical Discussion of Geography (A). By 
W.C. Doub, A.B. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
5x7'% in. 57 pages. 

True Story of Captain John Smith. be Kath- 
arine Pearson Woods. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. 544xS8in. 382 pages. $1.50. 

Miss Woods follows John Fiske in thinking 

Captain John Smith as heroic a figure as he 

thought himself, and her story of his life is as 

interesting as-a great historical novel. She 
does not, however, convince those who have 
read Alexander Brown’s “ English Politics in 

Early Virginia History” that the bragging 

captain was either the master of administra- 

tion or the friend of civil liberty which he 
and she would have us believe. 


When Love is Young. By Roy Rolfe Gil- 
~ son. Harper & Bros., New York. 4%4712 in. 283 
pages. $1.50, 

The eleventh of the twelve stories of Ameri- 
can life published this year by the Harpers is 
certainly one of the best. The development 
of love in a boy from the kilt-wearing period 
on to his landing in matrimony is handled 
with insight. Amusingly told is the boy’s ad- 
miration for the little girls with whom he is 
successively thrown. This is followed by the 
outreaching of romantic longings which cen- 
ter round the object that fills the period 
known as Ccalf-love. Next into the life of the 
dreamy, ardent, and chivalric youth trips a 
young. actress, with alternate. gayety and 
pathos. The unsuspecting faith of the lad, 
the lightness of the light woman, and the 
strategy by which she releases herself and 
saves the boy, are all admirably done. So, too, 
are the heart-sore period that follows and the 
non-sentimental and half-inarticulate efforts 
of one man to help another. Finally comes 
the meeting with the woman destined to set 
the young man straight and supplement his 
best self. 


While Charlié Was Away. By Mrs. Poult- 
ney Bigelow. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 5x7% 

i 158 pages. $l. 
A very slight little story is this, which, not- 
withstanding its lightness—or because of it— 
‘ives a better insight into the fast, fashionable 
ife of. London than could be obtained from a 
more pretentious handling. All is told in the 
form of letters passing between Mrs. Mary 
March, the life of the smart set in which she 
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moves while her husband is off somewhere in 
Asia and her cousin Bill, who is buried in 
some remote spot in Ireland looking after his 
estate. Bill and Mary have been chums from 
childhood ; she tells him everything in her 
letters, till he finally rushes across the Channel 
to save her from herself. Charlie opportunely 
dies, and the sequel may be guessed. 


Wreck of the Sea Lion(The). By William O. 
Stoddard. Illustrated. The Penn Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. New York.) 5x7%% in. 
272 pages. $1.25. 

This story deals with a cruise taken by a 

party of boys during the summer season. 

The incidents of sea and shore are graphically 
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described. There are hair-breadth escapes 

and exciting episodes. 

Yankee Girl in Old California (A). By Mrs. 
Evelyn Raymond. Illustrated. The Penn Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia. (Brentano’s, New York.) 
388 pages. $1.25 

This story deals with the fortunes of a girl 

born among the Vermont hills, whose mother 

was of old California Spanish descent. By a 

condition of her father’s will the girl goes to 

her mother’s relatives. The scenery of old 

California, together with the social customs 

among the Spanish-American settlers, makes 

pleasant reading. There are freshness and 
charm in the story. | 


Notes and Queries 


@t 7s seldom possible to answer any tuquiry in the next issue after tts recetpt. 


Those who- 


Jind expected answers late tn coming will, we hope, bear in mind the tmpediments arising 
Srom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. Communications should 


wlways bear the writer’s name and address. 


be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


1. In the introduction of Dr. Abbott’s book 
‘* Theology of an Evolutionist ” he seems to teach 
that a personal consciousness of the Divine is essen- 
tial in every true religious experience. Would Dr. 
Abbott disfranchise all those who could not lay claim 
to this personal fellowship with God? 2. 1 have 
been asked to write a series of short articles on 
“* Leaders in Christian Thought.” I intend to begin 
with Justin Martyr, and select some of the most 

rominent. Can you recommend a few really help- 
ul books on this matter? 3. Are there any books 
ublished giving a good, concrete presentation of the 
istory and sufferin s of the Scottisn Covenanters? 
If so, please name them. R. M. 

Il. No! But the term religious should be contined in its 

use to expressing a personal relation between God and 

the soul; it may exist in what the philosophers call sub- 
consciousness. 2. For such leaders in the early Church 
see Dean Farrar’s “ Lives of the Fathers,” two volumes. 

In later times, see the “ Herves of the Reformation” 

series, edited by Professor S. M. Jackson, of New York; 

also Telford’s Life of Wesley, Spooner’s of Bishop 

Butler, Allen’s of Edwards, Jackson’s Martineau, W. H. 

Channing’s Channing, and Munger’s Bushnell. This 

list might be greatly extended by names of secondary 

importance. 3. See E. Gilfillan’s ‘‘ Martyrs, Heroes, 
and Bards of the Scottish Covenant” (Hall, London, 
2s. 6d.), and Anderson’s “ Ladies of the Covenant ” 

(Armstrong, New York, $1.50). 


I wish to study the Bible by devoting half an 
hour to it a day. What method would you advise 
me to pursue? I am a young married woman and 
am anxious to acquire a knowledge of the Bible that 
I can impart to my husband. I prefer to go very 
slowly. WE! R. 

We would advise you to begin with Professor Moulton’s 

“Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible” 

(D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, $1), reading with it at least 

the various portions of the Bible that it takes up in its 

successive chapters. When you have finished, you will 
have a definite idea of special wants, and can ask for 
further directions. 


1. Please give me the name of the most ex- 
haustive critical and exegetical commentary on the 
Book of Acts in the English language. I am not 
seeking for a perm ge or advocate of any sect or 
belief, but for a work which sets forth the truth and 
the whole truth. without fear or favor. 2. What is 
the price and who are the publishers ? 5. Mee. $a 

!. There is at present none of this description. The 

volume on Acts in the International Critical Commentarv 

may prove, when issued, to be such. At present Hackett’s 
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Commentary, the revised edition of which was published 
in 1882, must suffice. But it must be supplemented by | 
such works as McGiffert’s ‘“‘ History of Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age,” Ramsay’s “St. Paul, Traveler and 
Roman Citizen,’ Moffatt’s Historical New Testa- 
ment,” Bacon's “Introduction to the New Testament.” 
and the articles on Acts in Cheyne’s “ Encyclopedia 
Biblica” and Hastings’s * Dictionary of the Bible.” 2. 
Address the American. Baptist Publication Society, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Your advice and suggestions have been so 
helpful to me heretofore that I naturally think of 
you now in connection with some questions of my 
own and others that have been propounded to me. 
l. Is there a good Harmony of the New Testament, 
written from the standpoint ot the New Theology? 
If not, what Harmony would you recommend? 2. 
Has an Introduction to the New Testament been 
prepared similar to that of Driver's for the Old Tes- 
tament, or Te of similar scope trom the liberal 
+ age of view? 3. A Bible student wants to get one 
ife of Jesus, such as would be most useful in giving 
side-lights and historical setting; what one would 
you recommend? B. F. 5S. 

1. ‘‘ Harmonies” have to do with the higher criticism, 

not with the new theology, and there is none with which 

the critics do not disagree more or less. Burton and 

Adams’s is as good as any. 2; Salmond’s “ Introduction 

to the New Testament” is a work of great learning. 

Probably Bacon’s, a smaller and less technical work, 

rather tess conservative, would serve you better. 3. If it 

is for critical study, Gilbert’s “‘ Student’s Life of Jesus” 
may be recommended. Otherwise get Farrar’s. 


Where cana een of Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man be found, beginning with the line, 
‘*T have a little kinsman ” ? 
My impression is that its title is “‘ The Voyager,” 
but am not certain. STELLA. 
It is in Horder’s “* Treasury of American Sacred Song” 
(H. Frowde, New York). 


Old Subscriber.—The little story, ‘‘ Patz and 
Putz.” which you are in search of, is a well-remem- 
bered book of my childhood. | find that the title-page 
contains these words : “‘ Patz and Putz; or, The Lives 
of Two Bears. A Story for Young Children, from 
the German.” ‘The book was _ published under the 
direction of the Committee of General.Literature and 
Education appointed by the Society for -Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. . London : -Printed by Spottis- 
woode & Co., New Street Square and Parliament 
Street. The copy which I have bears no date. but it 
must be nearly twenty-five years:since the Christmas 
when. 


| 
| 
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_ Correspondence 


Life Eternal—Death Not Eternal 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 
A constant reader of The Outlook, I 
am strongly impressed with your recent 
answer as to the future condition of sinful 


man. You say that “a reasonable belief 
would be the final extinction of a sinful 
personal being.” Only on the theory 
that sometimes “out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings,” etc., would I dare 
venture to answer an expression from so 
eminent a thinker as the editor of The 
Outlook. Does your suggestion—I will 
not call it your opinion—fit in with the 
general conviction of our lives? We 
recognize about us two chief elements: 
life and disintegration. ‘They are essen- 
tial to each other; there cannot be life 
without disintegration any more than 
there can be disintegration and decay 
without life; and only through sacrifice 
and suffering do we see the attainment of 
a desired end. ‘This is the great law of 
the universe; and we cannot dissociate it 
from the belief that perfection is reached 
only through imperfection ; that sin, death, 
decay, are only means towards a glorious, 


triumphant perfection; that if there had 


been no sin there would be no victorious 
right, just as there would be no day 
without night and no sunshine without 
shadow. We cannot get away from the 
conviction that God, who represents the 
right and the perfect life, must triumph 
over sin, but not until wrong and imper- 
fection have run their full course! He 
will obtain His perfect creation, His re- 
fined gold—but not until it has passed 
through the fire of experience and the 
cooling process of conviction. If there is 
to be any extinction, therefore, it will be 
the final obliteration of death and sin by 
the operation of the universal law, and 
not any annihilation of the creation of 
God which is tainted, or rather held in 
checx, by that sin. 

The time of our earthly sojourn is but 
a drop in the bucket of eternity, and yet, 
if we examine this brief space under the 
microscope of God’s love, we find already 
here ample evidences of that moral evolu- 
tion which we know must be going on 
continually in the great spiritual world. 
We see boys who, given up by parents 


and instructors as utterly worthless and 
lost, turn out to be good citizens, anxious 
and willing to retrieve the past, not only 
by acts of charity and benevolence, but 


‘by the more potent signs of changed and 


elevated lives. We see drunkards and 
libertines abandoned by family and 
friends suddenly awaken to the realiza- 
tion of their sin and shame, and we see 
them take a firm and successful resolve to 
lead temperate and cleanly lives. Who 
shall say, if this life’s disintegration had 
struck one hour before conviction, that 
the natural tendency of such a spirit 
(towards righteous conviction and the 
realization of the spiritual law of self- 
preservation) has been forever checked ? 
Who shall say that such a heart, which 
was about to show our world its better 
side, which was about to give visible 
illustration to the victory of right over 
wrong, which was about to conquer here 
on earth by shaking off decay and sin, 
just as does the butterfly when emerging 
from its chrysalis—who shall say that such 
a life will have to go into eternity for the 
purpose of final extinction? Who can 
say, with reason, that the occurrence or 
circumstance or environment or influence 
which was about to bring conviction to 
that soul is forever debarred by the 
death of the visible body—that mere 
shell of the immortal soul? Who can 
gainsay the plausibility of the belief that 
in such a case the moral ‘“ conviction,” 
so nearly reached on earth, will not be 
instantaneous after the divestment of a 
body of sin which has helped to hold it 
in check? 

All life is a part of God, and there is 
nothing in all his revelations to us that 
would indicate extinction of a part of 
God himself; everything in us rebels at 
such a thought of victory for sin! Neither 
is there any indication in the realm of 
nature or reason that the mark of our 
earthly time is the boundary line for con- 
viction; nor that the end of our earthly 
existence is the jumping-off place for God’s 
eternal love! 

Far from being a demoralizing thought, 
this should fill us with further wonder, 
love, and praise. Such a belief should so 
stir our gratitude as to make heaven begin 
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for us on earth; and if this be not the 
result, it is only because the “ breath of 
God’s life” in us has not evolved to that 
point of conviction which some day will 
surely dawn for it—perhaps only after 
much experience and suffering in the 
eternity of eternities. 
S. D. SCUDDER. 


A Novel Religious Movement 
Zo the Editors of The Outlook : 

I think the clergymen who read your 
paper will be very much interested in a 
religious movement now going on in 
Berkshire County, Mass., which has 
proved satisfactory in results beyond all 
expectations. ‘There has been inaugu- 
rated a series of what in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church are called “missions.” All 
over this county a week has been set 
aside by the churches, according to their 
own convenience, for “the deepening of 
the spiritual life.’ ‘Two ministers from 
outside have gone into the parish and 
held nightly meetings, working with the 
local pastor, and, where possible, having 
all the churches in the community work 
together. These meetings have not been 
revivals in the older sense of that word, 
but just direct, forcible appeals to the 
higher natures of men and attempts to 
awaken in men a sense of personal obli- 
gation to God and to their fellow-men. 

In the series of meetings in which the 
writer took part the subjects were some- 
what as follows: ‘“‘ What does it mean to 
be a Christian?” “Personal Responst- 
bility for Other Lives,” “The Great 
Opportunity,’ “The Answer to the 
Vision,” “The Claims of the Higher 
Life.” The results of these meetings 
were these: many not accustomed to 
church-going became interested in relig- 
ion; the spiritual life of the whole com- 
munity was quickened; opportunities 
were offered of touching on church 
obligations of which the pastor himself 
could hardly speak without giving offense 
to some; a renewed sense of the mean- 
ing of religion was aroused and a deeper 
sense of the value of the Church to the 
community awakened. 

We also held special afternoon services 
for children, which were largely attended 
and proved very interesting. At these 
meetings simple instruction in the begin- 
nings of the Christian life was given. 
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I have asked for this space to write 
these things merely because I think here 


is a neglected opportunity of the Protest- 


ant Church. The Roman Catholic Church 


values it at its highest and keeps its best . 


preachers to send on these missions, send- 
ing them into parishes for two weeks’ 
meetings for men, women, and children. 
The days of the old revival have appar- 
ently passed away. We have Christian nur. 


ture for children, but nothing to reach the 


men uninterested in religion. Were eacl 
one of our churches to invite some forcefu’ 
persuasive preacher, one who can stan. 
and speak of the deep things of God face 
to face with men, for one of these missions 
yearly, I am sure it would prove a great 
source of inspiration and power to the 
religious life of the community, and reach 
many who do not come under the regular 
ministrations of the Church. For we 
have found from these meetings that a 
series of special services, well advertised, 
attracts many outsiders. We have also 
found that many of these become inter- 
ested thereafter in the regular services of 
the church. The writer will be very glad 
to correspond with any one desiring fur- 
ther information about these things. 


FREDERICK LYNCH. 
Lenox, Mass. 


Wages and Prices 

To tia Editors of The Outlook: 

I note your article, December 14, on 
Advance in Wages,’ etc. ; you conclude 
that the wages of workmen have advanced 
more than prices. The wage-earners are 
divided into producers, called working- 
men, earning wages, and distributers, cailed 
clerks, earning salaries. The latter are 
to-day not earning any more than four 
years ago. It is aclass which is always 
ignored when the question of wages is 
considered. Will you kindly let us know 
your thoughts on Advancing Prices and 
Stationary Salaries? 

DISTRIBUTER. 


[Though unorganized, clerks have the 


same rights as other workers, and obtain — 


concessions from fair employers when the 
cost of living advances. We question the 
statement that clerical salaries have not 
increased ; they certainly have in volume 
if not per capita. That is to say, steadi- 
ness of employment is a practical increase 
of wages,—THE EDITors.] 
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The Ascension of Christ 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Some time ago, in a reply to a cor- 
respondent, you said in regard to the 
“physical ascension” of Jesus: “It is 
incredible that Jesus should be in the 
celestial sphere inhabiting a terrestrial 
or material body,” etc. Why make “ ter- 
restrial’’ and “material” synonymous? 
Could he not have a material body, which 
still would not be a terrestrial body? 
What warrant have we for supposing the 
“celestial sphere” to be wholly imma- 


terial? Paul said, in writing to the Corin- 


thians, ‘“‘ As we have borne the image of 
the earthly, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.” But he does not say, 
or even imply, that “the image-of the 
heavenly ” is not material—that is, wholly 
disconnected from matter. He distinctly 
says, “ This mortal must put on immortal- 
ity,” and that mortality is to be ‘swallowed 
up of life.”’ 

In quoting Paul’s statement, “ We shall 
all be changed,” you seem to imply that 


when the body of Jesus was “ changed,” 


whenever that was, it had to put off the 
matter, the “flesh and bones” he spoke 
of having when the disciples thought he 


was a ghost, and the “ flesh and blood” 


which cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 
That would be the immortal putting off 
the mortal, while Paul distinctly says, 
“ This mortal must put on immortality.” 
There is every positive indication that the 
“change” which Jesus’ body underwent 
before, or at the time of, his ascension 
was a putting on of zmmortality rather 
than a putting off of materiality. ‘“ There 


is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 


body.”’ Jesus gave evidence that his 
natural body was changed into a spiritual 
body, not exchanged for a spiritual body. 
A spiritual body is manifestly not the 
same as a bodiless spirit. C..5, 


[‘‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God ; neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption.”—Tue Epirors.] 


The Needlework Guild of America 
The New York Branch of the Needle- 
work Guild of America has just. held its 
seventeenth annual meeting, and the gar- 
ments supplied by its members have been 
distributed among the charities of the 
city. The Needlework Guild may be 


called the lineal descendant of Dorcas, 
and it responds to Ruskin’s_ bidding, 
‘Let a certain part of your day (as little 
as you choose, but not to be broken in 
upon) be set apart for making strong and 
pretty dresses for the poor.” It is a use- 
ful fact in nursery government that chil- 
dren’s quarrels can be dispelled by dress- 
ing them all in their Sunday clothes; and 
an external method for removing discour- 
agement is to attire one’s self in one’s 
best. This being true, it is somewhat 
inconsistent to seek to train the poor in 
self-respect by giving them our cast-off 
garments. Yet many institutions write, 
‘‘We never receive new garments except 
from the Needlework Guild.” For it is 
the object of the Guild to collect and 
distribute new garments, suitable for the 
needs of homes, hospitals, and other 
charities, and to organize branches for 
this work throughout the country. There 
are now thirty-one branches in villages 
and towns from Michigan to Arkansas. 
Any one may become a member by con- 
tributing two new articles of wearing 
apparel a year. The organization is sim- 
ple, each branch havimg sections, and 
each section president being responsible 
for one hundred and ten garments. Once 
a year the garments are called in, lists 
are sent by various charities of the arti- 
cles they especially need, and distribution 
is made. Besides garments, household 
linen is supplied, and bags containing 
everything needed for an infant, which 


are a great boon to visiting nurses. In 


cases of National disaster, if necessary, 
the Guild is in readiness to send supplies 
of clothing. Those who have opened the 
boxes of cast-off finery and worthless 
duds sent as Red Cross donations can 
especially appreciate this part of the 
Guild’s work. To Cuba, harried by 
sword and famine under the reconcen- 
trado system, came numbers of mottoes 
of “God Bless Our Home,” where there 
were no homes, and _ shirt-waists with 
never askirt. Tothe Galveston sufferers 
were sent the laundries’ unclaimed wash- 
ings, old “Mother Hubbard ”’ wrappers, 
and a box of new shoes which turned out 
to be all for the left foot. Information 
as to membership and formation of a 
branch may be obtained by writing to the 
National Office of the Needlework Guild, 
1227 Arch‘Street, Philadelphia. 
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-SECOND EDITIONS IN THE HANDS OF THE BOOKSELLERS 


OLD TIME GARDENS| 


A Book of ‘‘ The Sweet o’ the Year’’ 
Newly set forth by ALICE MORSE EARLE 


Author of “ Home Life in Colonial Days,” 

** Child Life in Colonial Days,” “ Stage Coach 

Profusely illustrated 
from photographs collected by the author. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50 ze¢, postage 20 cents. 

Limited edition de luxe, 350 numbered 

copies, with extra plates, $20 net. 

° VOLU ME that every one who cares for flowers will 


wish not only to read but to have for 
—New York Tribune. 


and Tavern Days,” etc. 


William Shakespeare: 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man 
By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 

Author of ‘* My Study Fire,” 
“ Under the Trees,” etc. Fully 
illustrated with 8 full-page 
and 100 text illustrations. 
[New and cheaper edition. 
Cloth, 18mo, $2.00 
Postage, 20 cents. 


etc. 


his own. ys and 


The Book Buyer. 


George Washington 


A Biography 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Author of “ Abraham Lin- 
coln,” etc. Illustrated with a 
frontispiece in photogravure, 
interesting portraits and fac- 
similes. Half leather, $1.75 

Postage, 16 cents. 


THE MAKING OF 


AN AMERICAN 


An Autobiography by JACOB A. RIIS 


Author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives,” etc., 
Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, Svo, $2.00 wet. 


Third Edition tn Preparation 


of the brightest, wholesomest, most fascinating 
books of the season.” —Record-Hera/d, Chicago. 


” HE fascinating story will have a special charm for 
young men.”’—WILLIAM ‘T. ELSING in 


Postage, 25 cents. 


The Temple 
Pocket Balzac 


Saintsbury’s edition of Bal- 
zac’s work complete in fort 

handy pocket volumes, cand. 
somely printed and bound in 
cloth and limp leather, with 
an etched frontispiece in each 
volume. Se/s only. 

16mo, cloth, $30; leather, $40. 


NEW FICTION. | Each, ctoth, $1.50 


THE BENEFACTRESS 


By the Author of 
‘*‘ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,’’ etc. 


E in a while—a lon 

clever novel is vouchsafed us. 
fresh, keen, original, 
amusing. ... [Theauthor of * Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden’ has turned 
the Curse of Cadmus into a blessing p7 
writing ‘The Benefactress.’*’— Miss 
AGNES REPPLIER, in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


THE CRISIS 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


while—a 


Illustrated by HowarRD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
Holiday Edition in a box, with “ Richard 


Carvel,” $3.00 


description of those ear] 
before and after the fall of 


Me. 


Lincoln yet seen in fiction.”—Broo 


in St. Louis, 

or 

wonderful for its insight and sustained interest and pas- 

hurchill’s portrayal of Lincoln is one of 

the strongest and most moving things in the book. i 

strong, tender, full of best portrait of 
lyn Eagle. 


MARIETTA: 
A Maid of Venice 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Author of ‘‘ Saracinesca,’’ 
‘*In the Palace of the King,’’ etc. 


3 Nw living writer can surpass Mr. 

Crawford in the construction of 
a complicated plot and the skillful un- 
raveling of the tangled skein.” —Record- 
Herald, Chicago. 


375TH 
THOU- 
SAND 


Sumter, is really 


It is 


“Gop WILLs IT” 
A Tale of the First Crusade 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


‘| Author of ‘‘ A Friend of Czsar,’’ etc. 


Iustrated by LOUIS BETTS 


wD a pure romance of the historical 

type it would be hard to tind its 
equal in recent literature... . 
story grips the reader from the start.” — 
Springfeld Republican. 


THE GARDEN OF A 
COMMUTER’S WIFE 


, Recorded by the Gardener 
With Eight Photogravure IHlustrations. 


95 jf deg stgh it is like having the entry into a home of 
the class that is the proudest P 

a home where love of books and love of nature go hand in 

hand with hearty, simple love of ‘folks.’ rmi 

book, written with a grace of style and a breadth of feeling 

hard to overpraise.”— 7he /nterior. | 


roduct of our land, 


It is a charming 


For descriptions of Holiday books send for the Christmas Catalogue of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Constructive Studies 
inthe Life of Christ 


By Ernest D. BurToN AND SHAILER MATHEWS 
Professors in the University of Chicago 


A book prepared especially for use by advanced 
Bible students. An admirable help for stu- 
dents of the New Testament in colleges and acad- 
emies, and advanced Bible classes. It aimsto guide 
the student in the construction for himself of a 
life of Christ, derived directly from the sources as 
they exist inthe New Testament. The most im- 

rtant political and social features of the New 

estament are described, and the endeavor is made 
to present the events of the Gospel history in a true, 
historical perspective. 


Third edition 302 pages. 8vo, cloth, $1.00 
For sale by bookdealers, or by the publishers 
Ghe University of Chicago Press 
Chicago ELiinois 


Church Services, 
FOR A L L Pray and 


er 
Young People’ . Meetings 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN & STEBBINS. 
367 Hymns with Music on same page 


335,000 Copies already sold. 


$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


73,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMINA 


The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 
Specimen copy free to pastors, superintend- 
ents, and music committees. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


New devotional Cantata **‘*THE CROWNING OF LOVE” 
for Xmas. New Year, or any and for or 
Full directions. Endorsed by a 25 copies, $2.50 

100; single, 25 cts. Address Assn. cred Literature, Potisiown, 


ONE OF MY-~ SONS 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of “ The Leaven- 
worth Case,” etc., is one of the most entertaining books of 
the year. Price $1.50. 


Leslie’s Monthly - Y.. offers to Ne theDouble 


nniversary Number (Nov.) and the 
Superb Christmas Number together with ther Beautiful 
1902 Art Calendar, with each $1 subscription for the year 1902. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


We offer at par and interest 

5 per cent. Gold Bonds of the 

Imperial Government of Japan 
Tokio City Public Loan Gold 6’s 

Yokohama City Water Works 

Public Loan Gold 6’s. 

Payment of interest and principal in New York, 
to net five and six per cent. 

For full particulars address or apply to 


INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO. 
Postai Telegraph Bidg. 253 Broadway, New York 
Branch Office—Tokio, Japan 


AMERICAN FIRE | 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


The Gonservative 
INVESTOR no et 


ter held for safe 
and profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 12 vears’ 
experience with personally negotiated loans representing 
over 82,000,000, and not a cent lost.. 1 can 
refer you to some one in your own section if you write me 


WM. R. COMPTON, 3 Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


D. RIDGEWAY HENDRICKS 


Investment Securities 
41 WALL, ST. N. YY. CITY 


Incor —— and finances Railroad and Industrial Prop- 
erties of merit. Special facilities for placing large blocks ot 
bonds and stock. Correspondence solicited. 


QUICK and LARGE RETURNS 


ow Small Investments by our new method; no gamble or 
‘get rich quick’’ scheme, but safe, sure business. For booklet, 
showing what even $10 can do, send postal to 
J. H. GORDON, Treas., 20 Sonst 42d St., N. Y. 


to WATER AND LIGHT BONDS 
2 O and dividend paying stocks a 
fjalty. Highest bank references. Send for list. 
ROBT. E. STRAHORN, - - £=Spokane, Wash. 


Telephone 
The 
Time-Saver, 


In Manhattan: 
Business Service 
from $5 a month. 
Residense Service 


from $4 a month. 
New York Telephone Co. 


15 Dey St. 111 West 38th § 
215 West 125th St. ” 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


women. 
by two generations. 


NO SOLICITORS 


lished in New York in 1858, its constant aim for more than forty years has 
been to make of earnest boys and girls competent business men and 
Its success in this work has been recognized and appreciated 
The Packard record is the Packard reference and 
the best possible guarantee of its ability to serve all who are seeking a 
practical business education. 


The Packard School does not em- 
ploy canvassers or “outdoor agents.” 
It has no need of them. Estab- 


PACKARD COMMERCI AL SCHOOL Fourt Ave: and 234 St. N.Y. | DAY and EVENING. 


ENTER AT ANY TIME 


NEW YORK CITY 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


New York, New York. 312 and 315 Riverside Drive. 

Home and chaper- 
Riverside School for Girls (100° for ‘special 
students. Elementary and advanced elective courses. Special 
French, German, Music and Art, with preparation for travel. Sum- 
mer classes in Europe. Mrs. EpitH Le1La CoorER HARTMAN. 


I stitat f Brooklyn, NEW 
POLYTECHN IC K CITY, courses 


Electrical, and Mechanical in Chemistry and 
Arts, ‘leading to C. . Degrees. Splen- 
ai e uipment, metropolitan advantages, residential environment 
atfording inexpensive living and home influences. _ For full informa- 
tion address Pres. HENR SANGER SNOW, LL.D., Brooklyn. 


MRS. DORRS 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


303 West 106th St., Mrs. DORR 
adjoining Riverside Drive, NewYork | Miss MILLER 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency Are: 


‘Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, pas families. 
Advises parents about schools. 1. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


Principals 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


_Arrangements for young children. 


PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORK 


ay. New buildings. Excel- 


location. Particulars, o. 6,996, care The Outlook. 


District of Columbia, WASHINGTON 


Chevy Chase ! French and English School for Girls. 


Washington. French the language of the momee. 
Mile. L. M. BOULIG , Principal, Chevy Chase P. O., 


ILLINOIS 


Suburb of 


KENILWORTH HALL 


for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautital 
suburb of Chicago. Delightful Home, thorough instruction. For 
new catalogue address 

Mrs. MARY KEYES BABCOCK, Kenilworth, Ill. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME SCHOOL 


Backward Children and Youth 


Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amberst, Mass. 
ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


BOSTON, MASS. 


C. Headmaster. Endowed school for boys, 
founded in 1645; fits for college; non-residents live in family of one 
of the masters. Catalogue sent on r pest. 

Rev. JAMES DE NoRMANDIE, D.D., President of the Trustees. 
Address QO. M. "Farnham, Roxbury, Mass. 


_CALIFORNIA 


She address of 
Jee FHACHER SCHOOL 
ts Nordhoff (Southern) California. 


CONNECTICUT 
FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


HOME FOR TEN BOYS. Best care and training. 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, Prin., Fairfield, Conn. 


ConneEcTicuT, Hartford 


Woodside. School for Girls. 


College preparatoty and general courses. 
Reopens Oct. ist, 1901 


Miss Sara J. SMITH. Principla. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


LOWTHORPE,”’ NORWICH, CONN. 


Connecticut, Wallingford, 23 Academy St. 


The Phelps School for Young Girls 


will reopen Sept. 25, 1901. Thorough English, Languages, Music. 
Individual attention from Primary to College Preparatory. Ad- 
dress Miss SARA S. PHELPS KELSEY. 


WASHINGTON, LITCHFIELD CO., CONN. 


TH RIDGE 


Home School for ten boys. Individual instruction. 
attention niven | to oes e preparation. Winter term begi 
BR INSMADE. (Harv.), Principal. 


ns Jan. 6. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 97 Huntington Avenue 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 


(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. MAry Hemenway.) Will 
begin September 24, 1901. Number of students limite 
MISS ‘AMY. MORRIS HOMANS. Director. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principat. 


NEW JERSEY 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SUMMIT, N. J.—Special panto. to college preparation. Large 
grounds. Jena archery. and views sent on applica- 
tion. Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN *P AUL, Principal. President 
Board of D: acumen Hamilton W. Mabie, LL.D. 


Summit Academy for Boys *x 


Beautifully located on the Orange Mountains. Eight scl . 
to whom in ividual care is given. ome comforts and retinements 
combined with strict discipline. JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal. 


NEW YORK 


The BALLIOL SCHOOL, Utica, N.Y. 


FOR GIRLS. College preparatory and general courses 
Louise Sheffield Brownell Saunders, A.B,, Ph.D, 
Edith Rockwell Hall, A.B. 


(For other Educational advertisements see second page Sole 
lowing reading matter. 
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The January 


Some Features of 
The JANUARY CENTURY 


In The Century’s *« Year of Humor’”’ 


Stories by Ruth McEnery Stuart, Ellis Parker Butler, 
Elliott Flower, Charles Battell Loomis. Poems by 
James Whitcomb Riiey, Oliver Herford, J. Carter Beard, 
and others. 


The Great Thackeray ‘Find ’’ 


Unpublished letters and drawings by ‘he great novel- 


ist—the story of his American trips—‘‘ treasures which 
readers will look for with eager interest,” says the 
N.Y. Tribune. 


The Settlement of the West 


Emerson Hough’s article on the great movement 
across the rivers and over the plains. Illustrated by 
Remington (frontispiece in color). To be followed by 
Kay Stannard Baker on * The Great Southwest,” illus- 
trated by Maxfield Parrish. 


Electric Transit in London and Paris 


A timely article by Isaac N. Ford, with plans and 
pictures—the * two-penny tube,” rapid transit under the 
‘Thames, the new electric railway in Paris, etc. 


The Century’s College Competition 


Results of the competition open to young college 
graduates—the prize story, essay, and poem. 


The Rescue ’”’ 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s notable novel. The author 
is a young American living in London, and the master 


of a firm, transparent style and of dramatic resources of | 


a high order. Get the December number (offered free to 
new subscribers) and enjoy this unusual serial. 


‘¢Some of Our Wise Virgins’’ 
The good work that some society girls are doing, by 
Lillie Hamilton French, charmingly illustrated by 
Charlotte Harding. 


Other Stories, Articles, Poems, Depart- 


ments, etc. 


IN FEBRUARY 


will appear the first of the authoritative papers on the 
most magnificent advance in civic improvement ever 
undertaken in the United States—the beautifying of the 
city of Washington—with plans and pictures. A remark- 
able record of conversations with George Washington is 
in the same number, from the diary of a young Pole who 
visited him. It presents Washington in a most familiar 
and charming light. 


TURY. 
who commence with Jan- 


is a worthy successor of 
the December number, of 
Which it was said that 

“No edition of an 
American magazine 
ever reached its artistic 
level.” 

This is the time to 
begin to take Tue Cen- 
New subscribers 


uary, 1902, may have 
November and December 
numbers without charge, 
and so begin all the 
Scrials (November opens 
the volume), and get two 
of the most beautiful mag- 


azine issues ever made, 


FREE. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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| that appeals to a quiet, dignified taste. 


The Outlook 


THAT RAW FEELING. 


It grows in the throat! For little throats and 
big throats, for old throats and young throats—take 


Scott’s Emulsion. 


New coughs and new colds will never grow 


old if Scott’s Emulsion is taken in time. 


Old coughs and old colds are coaxed out of 


the system by the soothing action of Scott’s 
Emulsion. 


Send for free sample. 


/ 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


EUROPEAN 
PLAN 


HOTEL 
T HORNDIKE | 


Boylston St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A HOTEL conducted in a manner 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR WITH MAP THE THORNDIKE from the Lake, Boston Public Garden 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH LiQl QUID- 


YET! 


Brilliant,Clean.Easily Applied,Absolutely Odorless. “Very 
| FIRE PROOF!! 


| 
| 
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BIGGER 
BOX 
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THE ONLY KIND THAT 
WONT DRY ON THE FACE 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sent by mail if your dealer cannot supply you 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, = 
3 Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round o or 
Square), 
Luxury Shaving ‘Tablet, = 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 
6 Round Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Ex- 


quisite also for toilet. 
(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet 


for 2c. stamp 
(Trial. Size) Williams’ Shaving Stick 
for 10c. stamp 
The only firm in the world making a specialty 
of SHAVING Soaps © 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


EALTHY BABIES 
He THOSE RAISED cs 


CONDENSED MILK 
708 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. 


| We have no agents er branch stores. All orders Pa, 


be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks 


F you act quickly 
you will be able 
to secure a splendid 
suit, skirt, orcloak, 
made to order of 
bran=-new mate- 
rials, suitable for 
Winter or early 
Spring wear, at 
one-third less than 
regular prices. 
Nearly all of our 
styles and matcrials 
share in this Sale. 
This sale will end, 
however, in a few 
weeks, so you must 
be prompt if you 
wish to take advan- 
tage of it. 


The Catalogue and Samples tell of offerings 
like these : 3 
Suits in the newest models, suitable for 


Winter and early Spring wear; former 
price $10, reduced to $6.67 

$12 Suits reduced to $8 

$15 Suits reduced te $10 ~ 

$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 

Latest designs in Skirts; former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 

$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 

Long Jackets ; former price $10, reduced 
to $6.67 

$15 Jackets reduced to $10 

$18 Jackets reduced to $12 

Rainy-Day, Golf, and Traveling Skirts; 
former price $6, reduced to $4 

$9 Skirts reduced to $6 

Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Travel- 
ing Suits, etc. 
Write —— for Catalogue, Samples, and Reduced Price 

List ; you will get them free by return mail. If the gar- 


ment which you order does not please you, send it back, 
and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO, West 224 st. 
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The Right Thing 


A New Catarrh Cure, which is Rapidly Com- 
ing to the Front 


For several years Eucalyptol Guaiacol and Hy- 
drastin have been recognized as standard remedies 
for catarrhal troubles, but they have always been 
given separately, and only very recently an ingen- 
ious chemist succeeded in combining them, together 
with other antiseptics, into a pleasant, effective 
tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the name of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it has met with re- 
markable success in the cure of nasal catarrh, 
bronchial and throat catarrh, and in catarrh of the 
stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care of Clark 
House, Troy, N. Y., says: ‘** When I run up against 
anything that is good I like to tell people of it. I 
have been troubled with catarrh more or less for 
some time. Last winter more than ever. Tried 
several so-called cures, but did not get any benefit 
from them. About six weeks ago I bought a 
50-cent box of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and am 
glad to say that they have done wonders for me 
and I do not hesitate to let all my friends know 
that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are the right thing.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of Hotel Griffon, West 9th 
Street, New York City, writes: “I have com- 
menced using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and alread 
they have given me better results than any catants 
cure I have ever tried.” 

A leading physician of Pittsburg advises the use 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in preference to any 
other treatment for catarrh of the head, throat, or 
stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to inhalers, 
salves, lotions, or powder, and are much more con- 
venient and pleasant to take and are so harmless 
that little children take them with benefit as they 
contain no opiate, cocaine, or any poisonous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets at 
50 cents for full size package and they are prob- 
ably the safest and most reliable cure for any form 
of catarrh. 


NEW YORK 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
hamton, N. Y.— Hyde and Daughters’ School 
Special and ee courses. Preparation for Colle re 


Address Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Miss FLtorence BALDwtn, Principal. Within 10 years more than 
120 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this schooi. 
Diploma given in both General and Coilege-Preparatory Courses 
Fine, fireproof stone buiiding, 25 acres beautifui grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook 


THE OVERBROOK SCHOOL 


Girls’ Boarding School in one of the most beautiful suburbs of 
Philadelphia. story General Course. Musical De- 
partment, Basket-ball, home life Tiss S. J. SAYWARD), Prin. 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 


4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. college e Preparatory and Academic 
courses. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 


Bin 
for Girls. 
and European travel. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


and Preparatory; for all Colleges. Academic and 
special courses HEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 


Cloth Cases for 
Permancnt Binding of 
The Outlook 


are now ready for Volumes 55, 
56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
and 65. They are handsomely 
made up in jade-green cloth with 
gilt lettering ; price thirty-five 
cents each, postage paid. Any 
bookbinder can bind The Outlook 
for you with this case at a slight 
cost. We do not exchange bound 
volumes for back numbers. © 
We have prepared title-pages 
for the 
above, and shall be glad to fur- 
nish these title-pages FREE to 
Subscribers desiring to bind 
their copies of The Outlook. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mrs. F. E. THOMAS, Boone, Iowa, writes: 

We feel confedent that the , Strength-G1 -Giv er, J ayne *s Tonic Vermi- 
fuge, SAVED OUR BABY In a week’ s time it did more 
for her than all the doctor’s ayncenes we had used. 

Croup can bes cured with 


AYNE’S EXPECTORANT. 


PRESERVING HELPS on the 


preserves or or jelly will 


volumes mentioned 


nitely. Sold everywhere. 


PEN CARBON COPYING SYSTEM 


Copies bills or ietters while you write. 
Pen-CARBON-MANIFOLD Co., Dept. A, 145 Centre St., New York 


THE NEW CENTURY TYPEWRITER 
IS A MARVEL OF SUPERIORITY 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co. 302 Broadway, New York. 
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QUAINT PHILOSOPHY 
In An Advertisement 


When a man acts as he believes the Infinite within .n 
would have him act, he draws power to himself from uiicen 
sources; that power may be shown in many ways. 

Things work smoother, plans carry out, people begin to say, 
“lucky ;” “he’s a winner ;” ‘‘everything he touches succeeds,” 
etc., etc. 

Ever try it? If you ever do, you will agree that it is the 
greatest proposition on earth. 

There is a marvelous potency behind the man who acts in a 
simple, straightforward way,as near as he knows, in accord- 
ance with the promptings of that invisible Deity within. 

This should teach him that great and honorable work is 
ahead; Man at once the tool and a part of the master workman: 

The tool must not be dulled and ruined by bad tood, tobacco, 
whiskey, coffee, etc. You question including coffee among 
‘bad habits.” None of these habits are bad habits unless they 
weaken or lessen the clean cut power of the individual. If 
they do, quit them. If food and drink are not well selected, 
change. Put your machine in clean, first-class shape. It is 
the purpose of this article to suggest a way to keep the body 
well so it can carry out the behest of the mind. 

A sure and safe start in the right direction is to adopt 
Grape-Nuts Food for every morning’s breakfast. It is deli- 
cious, pre-digested, highly nourishing, and will put one far 
along toward doing his best in life’s work. ? 

Follow this with abandonment of coffee, if it does not agree 
with you, and take in place of it, Postum Cereal Food Coffee, 
for its regenerating and vitalizing nourishment. 

With a wise selection of food and drink, man can quickly 
place himself in shape where the marvelous Directing Power 
will use him for some good and worthy purpose. 

Sense, just plain, common sense. 


“Perfection” AIR MATTRESSES 


In Comp-—On The Yacht——Or At Home 
° THE IDEAL BED OR COUCH 
Strictly hygienic—Non-absorbent—Odorless, 
A BOON TO THE INVALID—A LUXURY FOR THE WELL 
Light weight, and when deflated can be packed in small space. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


Mechanical Fabric Co., Providence, R. I. 


Antique Bellows 
in Carved Oak and Repousse Brass 
Fire Sete and Andirons 


n Brass, Steel, and Black Iron, 
Sparkguards, Fenders, Coal Scuttles, and Vases, 
Holde s, Hearth Brushes, etc. 


lewis &@oncER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 
135 West Forty-first Street, NewYork 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, ALWAYS. 


Remington Typewriter 


($27 Broadway, New York. 


Appetite comes with 
eating. The more one 
has the more one would 
have.’’—Rabelais. 


is a 
subtle 
fascination 
about 


NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 
that keeps 
your appetite 
longing for 
just one more. 
Made 


in many 
flavors. 


National Riscuit 
Company. 


Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 
Write for 
book let 


ROCHESTER 


WILL 


Made or saved. Print your own 
cards, &c., with a $5 Press. 
Larger size for books, 
newspapers, $18 tye setting 
easy, printed rules. Send sta mp 
for samples, catalogue of press- 


os ty r, &c., to factor 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL 
Six European Tours 
FOR 1902 
The varying 1n length from 45 to 
Savo 
Hot 


124 days, to Spain, Mor- 

Denmar Sweden, 

Norway, the Land of the 
Midnight S 


occo, Italy, the Riviera 
(Nice and Monte Carlo), 
Switzerland, Ger- 


un, Fin- 

land, Russia, Poland, 

Aust Tia, ohemia, 

Ours England, Scotland, 


and Jreland. Sailing by 
express steamers of the North German Lloy 
Kach party limited to 14. All expenses in- 
cluded, and first-class Printed 
itineraries sent onapplication. Address 

L. MELANO ROSSI & CO. 
83 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Travel 


District of Columbia 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Our long-tour Oriental party sige in Feb- 
ruary. A month in Egypt with fuli Nile tour 
by steamer. A month in Palestine. Camp 
or rail and carriage. Italy, Greece, Constan- 
tinople, etc. Shorter Oriental tour sailing 
about ut January 
. IN CO., successors to 
146 Congregational 


AE. & Sawyer, 
House, Boston, Mass. 


EEN to England? Going? If either, 
‘*Bright Days in Merrie Eng- 
land” (jest published) will make you happy. 
crown &vo, 440 pages, 124 illustrations, 
$1.65 by mail. Order or send for descriptive 
circular to Honeyman & Co., Publishers, 
Plaintield, N. J. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Algeria 


Travel and Study Abroad 


under the care of American lady and gentle- 
man who have lived in Europe many years. 
Summer home, Switzerland. Winter home, 
Italy. Limited number of young ladies re- 
ceived. Course of study in history of art, his- 
tory, and languages. Preparation for travei. 
Trips to Holland, Germany, and France 
during the year. MReferences exchanged 
Address No. 6,641, care of The Outlook. 


ABROAD on a BICYCLE 
RIP? Send for * ‘Bicycling Notes tor 
ourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
BOSTON - LIVERPOOL=- LONDON 
Immense new steamers. Ist cabin, $40, $45 
upwards, depending on steamer. 


SS. Devonian Jan. Ist 
Cestrian Sth 
** Winifredian * 15th 
** Devonian Feb. 5th 

Iberian to London Dec. 28th 


F. oO. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents 
115 State St.. Boston 


Inthe EUROPEAN TOUR comfort 
isan important detail, but we think cul- 
ture more so. Our parties, limited to 20 


with univ ersity-educated 


serious persons, 
y, leisurely, 


contactors travel comforta 
and THOUGHTFULLY. 
Weare glad to send our Announcement. 


Bureau of University Travel, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Q.S.S. Co. 
BERMUDA 


wach ae in forty-eight hours from New 
York by the elegant steamers of the Quebec 
.S.Co. No frost,no malaria. Headquar- 
ters for British North a Navy and 
quable climate; about uring 


gents. 39 New York, 
or THOS. 
, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


TOURS ABROAD 


Holy Land; E t; Greece; Italy; King 
nd, etc. Send tor 

Am. Tourists Ass’N, lL B’way, New York. 


3 EUROPE and ORIENT 
( o 2ist Year. Limited parties. 


Unexcelled arrangements. Terms 

le. Organized and con- 

Dr. and Mrs. H.S. , Glens Falls, N.Y. 
REE TOUR TO EUROPE, 1902. 
Clergymen, Teachers, and others will 

be given one free ticket to ig with all 
expenses for securing party of eight for any 


of my tours. Send for itinerary to A ie 
Jongs, 462 Putnam Ave., Brook 


GRAND 
ALGERIA HOTEL ST. GEORGE 
Mustapha Superieur 
First Crass 1N Every RESPECT. 


Italy 
ROME An Kalian lady having long 


resided in America will take 
guests into her home. Every comfort; good 
table, steam heat, electric light. bath, and 
small garden. Most healthful situation. Ad- 
dress Madame Le . 45 via Palestro, 
Rome, Italy, or No. 6,388, care The Outlook: 


Open all near 

the Year Rome Piazza Barberini 
Hotel Metropole (late Chapman). Full 
South, American comforts. lift, winter garden, 
caloriféres, elec. light. Moderate charges. 
Special arrang. for large parties in summer. 
Hotel de la Ville, Pension Avanzi, Piaz- 
za Barberini 5. Terms from 7 frs., all in- 
cluded. G. B. SETTERFIELD AVANZI, Prop. 


Bermuda 


BERMUDA 
The ideal winter resort. 


|The Princess Hotel 


Open from December to May. Accommo- 
dates 200 guests. For terms, etc., address 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


Hamilton, VJ[CTORIA LODGE 


Bermuda 
Opposite Victoria Park cape — Ave. 
Mrs. 


California 


GREEN, Pasadena. Ab- 
om fireproof. Cuisine uneaualed. 

I.MES, Manager. 


Fine go golf 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanatorium 


w | iv. ali 
home comtorts. H.M. Hitcucock 


District of Columbia’ 


Carroll Springs Sanitarium 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(In the suburbs) 

THIC INSTITUTION 

n all the year. —_— electricity, sun 
covered verandas, hot water heat, 
open fires, acetylene gas, Pure spring water 
piped through the ee: 
trated circular. Add-e 
G. H. WRIGHT. M. 


Send for illus- 
Forest Glen, Md. 


ee on application. | 


WASH INGTON, dD. 


THE HAMILTON 


Franklin Park, 14th & K Sts., N. W. 
A. first-class fanniy and transient hotei 
conducted on American plan. Kemodeled 
and made thoroughly modern. Steam heated, 
private baths, new elevator, etc. Rates $2.5 
to $3.50 per day. Speciai rates by week and 
month. Sendiorcircular. IRvinG UO. BALL. 


Florida 
FLORIDA 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


Season opens Jan. lth, 1902. 


Fine Golf Course with turf putting greens and - 


tees. Hunting, fishing, boating, and driving. 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW 


BELLEAIR, FLA. 
- HARVEY & WOOD, Lessees 
Open Jan. 15th, 1902. 


Finest Golf Course inthe South. Hunting, 
driving, and sailing. ‘Through Pullman tast 


train service. 
Information, etc., at 3 Park fiom and 


Piant System, 290 Broadw ay, New \ 


LORENCE VILLA.—An ideal win- 
ter home. Among beauti‘ul lakes and 
magnificent orange groves laden with golden 
fruit to which guests have free access. Fine 
rounds, lawns, and parks. Modern com- 
orts; boating, hunting, and fishing. No 
malaria, fogs, or insects. Opens January Ist. 
For booklet address F. W. INMAN, Win- 
ter Haven, Polk Co., Florida. 


NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTEL 


Rockledge, Indian River, Fla. 
Steam heat, private baths. Orange groves ; 
good me Send for booklet. 
HARES & SON, Prop’s. 


PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Perfect situation, within easy access of all 
the attractions of the place. Northern service 
—— out. For booklet, terms, etc., address 
Open Jan’y sth. ALFRED JOHNSON. 


Louisiana 


= NEW ORLEANS 


New St. Hotel. Fire roof. 
Write for pamphlet. A. R. BLAKELY & Co. 


Georgia 


HOTEL BON AIR Augusta, 


One of _the leading resort hotels Bg the 
South. Best known for its excellent cuisine 
and healthful climate. Forty new rooms 
added since last season, and many attractions 
and improvements made that will add to the 
comfort of guests. A good eighteen hole 


gout course pay a short distance from the | 


otel; excellent livery stable and the best 
drives in the South. outdoor, sports, 
including good shooting in near vicinity. For 
booklets and = information address 

. TRUSSELL, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


“Hotel Brunswick® 


BOSTON 


European and American Plan. 4 


COUNTRY CLUB to control 2,000 
acres, surround- 

ing a beautiful lake 1 mile long in Central 
Massachusetts, 4 miles from ,2 miles 
from trolley. (ome in as charter meni- 
rs. _For further information § address 
F. A. HARES, 167 Beach St., Yonkers.N.Y. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


New Jersey 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


GALEN HALL 


A Sanatorium A Hotel 
Elegant new Brick Building, beautifully 
turnished and with private sea-water baths. 
exceptionally good. For booklet ad- 
dre F. L. YOUNG 


J. 


LAKEWOOD’S FAMOUS HOTELS 


Laurel House 
Laurel -in-the- Pines 


NOW OPEN 
under management of 
DAVID B. PLUMER 
A. J. Murpuy, Ass’t Mgr. Laurel House. 
F. F. Suute, Ass’t Mgr. Laurel-in-the-Pines. 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


DOCTOR CATE’S 
Lakewood Sanatorium 


For rest and recuperation. E 
Massage, Turkish, Roman, Sulphur, Pine, 
Electro-thermal, and other baths. First-class 


table. are Sun Parlor. E very room bright 
and cheer Board with or without treatment. 
Henry H. Care, M.D., Lakewood, N. J. 


SETON INN 


In the Pines Lakewood, N. J. 
AGNES Jf. O’GERAN, Manager. 


oodside Cottage, Lakewood, N. J. 

In the pines, one mile out. Fine cy- 

cling and driving; new house, sunny rooms; 

modern conveniences : home comforts. 
moderate. Address Mrs. F. L. BUR 


SUNSET LODGE 


Madison Avenue and axes. Street 
Open Octoberto June. . Lakewood, N. J. 
Miss J. M. VANDE RHOOK. 


THE ELMSFORD 
Open ali the ye Connecticut 
Address Miss V. REYNOLDS. 


Pine Bluff Inn Cottage 


Point Pleasant, N. J. 


Open all the year. Accommodates about 
10. House has every modern convenience. 
Situated in large grove of pine trees. An 
ideal place for a convalescent or for city peo- 
ple needing rest and ch page. Write for par- 
ticulars.5 WALTER P. BEERS, Manager. 


New York 


Avon Springs Sanitariom 


Send for in ormation as to treatments and 
the uses of the Sulphur Water in Rheu- 
matism and other chronic conditions, to Drs. 
Cyrus ALLEN & Son, Avon, Liv. Co., N.Y. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 


tment and special advantages. 
Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D.. Box 199 


Sunset 


Limited ”’ 


(PALATIAL HOTEL ON WHEELS) 


To California 
All Pacific Coast Points and the Orient 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT 


FAST TIME 


LEAVE NEW YORK TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC Co. 


349 BROADWAY or 1 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


76 DAYS, $620 
104 DAYS, $850 


The GLEASON 
SANITARIUM “* 


REBUILT. Elevator. heat. Elec- 
tric hells. Sun parlor. Ali forms of baths. 
Electricity and massa Colt. 
Drivin Dr. JO 
formerly of Warsaw Salt Baths, 
physician. Write for bookiet to 

Edward hk. Gleason, 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
The Nauheim Baths of America 


A Health Resort and Hotel of. tl e highest 
class. The most complete and modern bath- 
ing establishment in America. 
and all forms; uable min- 
eral sprin Vell-kept and attractive Golf 
Links.. Il book free 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President, 
Watkins, N. Y. 


New York City 


4475 ST., 218 WEST.—Rooms and 
board. Convenient to shopping 

Families or single a 

kK. HITCHCOCK. 


trict and all theaters. 
sons. References. E. 


Pennsylvania 


The Walter Sanitarium 


Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pas 
Open all the year. Ail modern conven- 
iences. Send for  ihaisanal booklet. 


South Carolina 


The Magnolia Inn 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
will be open “sat guests D:-cember 15th, under 
the management of Mics Estey of the Mira- 
monte Inn at Sugar Hiil, New Hampshire. 


orchester Inn. Summerville, S. C.— 
Steam heat, baths, all modern conven- 
iences. New Golf Links. Fox hunting and 
other outdoor amusements. Mild climate. 
Exposition at Charieston, 22 miles away. Re- 
dueed rates of travel. FHomMAS R. Moore. 


Personally Conducted Throughout, in- 
clang. all Necessar 
rogrammes 


HENRY GAZE & SONS 
113 B’way, New York. 220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
S H. ADAMS, Agt., 1421 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 

. H. EAVES, "Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 


The Standard of Excellence—58th Year 


Gaze’s Tours 


EGYPT, HOLY LAND 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY 


93 DAYS, $740 
122 DAYS. $975 


Expenses. 
ree. 


Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no 
matter where located) send description and 
cash price and get (FREE) my successful 
plan. W. M. OSTRANDER, North 
American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR SALE—C RANGE, N. J.—Com- 


pact place in good condition. High 
location, fine view of mountains. Eight 
minutes from House with 12 
rooms, 2 bath Dacemens laundry. ew 
stable with 2 stails. Address . ROD- 
MAN, 294 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED - Active. educated men to 
represent us in Eastern, Middle, and South- 
ern States. Weekly salary or guarantee epaid. 
Give age: experience, and references. D 
MEAD & COMP . New Tot City. 

-PREPAR for College Examina- 
tions and courses in Literature and the 
xuages by correspondence. ress Corre- 
spondence, P. O. Box 1.592, Phila., Pa. 

A LADY of refinement, culture. and ex- 
perience ( German) desires 
as tutor and companion to children. 
references. Address No. 7,222, care Outlook. 

WANTED-—PBy young lady, as 
housekeeper or companion. Coun pre- 
terred. filling to travel. from 
present €m gh Aa G., 835 Western 
Ave., Allegheny, P 

A lady of st ac and refinement, good 
reader, desires position. as companion to 
elderly or lady. traveling or in 
the home. ex. utlook. 

COMPANION TO "LADY OR IN- 
VALID.—Several years’ experience. Best 


Wey 


of reference given. Address 
7,225, care The Outlook. 
NTED-—A trained kindergartner by 
January Ist to take <cnatae of Kindergarten 
in private school in Southern city. Fine o 
portunity. Address “No. 7.226, care Outlook. 
as matron or aes eeper in school or insti- 
tution. Capable of taking full charge of 
housekeeping department. Good caterer; 
ood economical buyer, used to control ot 
oa e number of servants. 50 years old, well 
Best reference for character 
No. 7,228, The Outlook. 
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The Outlook 
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=JHE Ivory is a favorite soap for shaving because 
218! it makes a profuse, rich lather, which softens 
=] the beard and leaves the skin unharmed. It 
costs about one-fifth as much as the so-called shaving 
soaps, and many who have used it for this purpose 
for years prefer it to any other. 
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} NO! 
THERE IS NO 
QUESTION 


ABOUT IT 


Th 


'Send for our free 
pamphlet felling 
you how fo cure 


| Prepared only by 


SOLE AGENTS 
IMSKE : ROBBIN 


SSON €- ROBBI 
TOM STREET NEW YORK 
ENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO 
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Earning 
Pin-Money 


One woman made $1485 
last year doing easy work 
for THe ~ Lapres’ Home 
Journat and THE Satur- 
DAY Eveninc Post. She 
did not have to work nearly 
so hard as some women do 
to earn half that. 

There is no chance about 
it. You are sure of: what 
you earn; and you can get 
a money prize besides. 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
travel. 10 a. m. 
Leave Chicago 4 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 
VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 


cor ACT 
TARTARLITHINE | 
= | 
| 
2, 
KNCUNATISIN. | 
McK! | 
morning 
evening 
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Makes delicious hot biscuit, 
sriddle cakes, rolls muffins. 


There are many imitation baking powders in market, 
low priced because made from alum. Alum is a min- 
eral acid whose use in food should be avoided, as it 
causes dyspepsia, liver complaint, and kidney trouble. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
NEW YORK 


omy 
‘ 


